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The Excursion ; being Part of the Recluse, a Poems By Wil- 
liam Wordsworth. Ato. 447. pp. 1814. 


(From the British Critic.) 


THE name of metaphysical, by which Johnson has distin« 
guished the poetry of Donne, Cowley, and their imitators, might 
perhaps as justly, though somewhat in a different sense, be ap- 
plied, in our own days, to that class of writers, in which Mr. 
Wordsworth helds so distinguished a place. It is not meant that 
there exists any striking resemblance in their modes of thinking 
and writing, any farther than as they are both careless how far 
they wander from common associations of thought and language. 
Not content, as mostimitators of nature have been, with embody- 
ing the brighter hues which play on the surfaces of things, both 
these schools have searched deeply into their hidden workings 
and mutual attractions: but as their objects were very different, 
so they did not collect the same materials, nor make the same 
use of them. The metaphysical poets of the seventeenth century 
zeem to have sought out for nothing but remote resemblances ia 
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things apparently the most unlike: they assemble at will brilliant 
images from all quarters, and their delight is to show what rapid, 
dexterous, and manifold permutations and combinations may be 
made of them: we are thus perpetually amused by the spirit and 
luxuriance of the author, but are ready enough to lay down the 
book for any other gaudy or glittering amusement. For what 
reason, except that in all this there is nothing to melt, or ennoble, 
or calm the spirit? nothing which can be brought to our minds by 
our daily and hourly occupations and feelings, which comes home 
“to our business” and “ bosom,”’ mixing itself with our goings out 
and our comings in, our fireside talk, and our nightly reveries? 
The defect will be more distinctly felt, if we look to the result of 
a different sort of metaphysical observation, as exemplified in the 
writings of our author, and of others, his partners in friendship and 
in fame. These also are metaphysicians, but they have analyzed 
mind and matter, not with a purpose of cold and barren specula- 
tion, nor of glittering and useless comparison, like their predeces- 
sors just mentioned: but considering that the end of poetry is to 
instruct through the imagination and the passions, they have re- 
garded every thing naturally felt or imagined by man, as being, so 
far, a proper subject for them; and they have used their abstract 
knowledge, not to provide playthings for the fancy, but to furnish 
a clue to the windings of the heart. The consequence is, that 
their poetry is every where deeply and highly tinctured with 
feeling: it may be often obscure, sometimes trivial, but it can 
never be unimpassioned. Peculiar as it seems in its principles, 
and refined in its operations, we must not expect that it should 
ever be universally popular, but it will meet with few moderate 
partizans: where it Is admired, it will be beloved and idolized. 
Of Mr. Wordsworth this is more especially true, because he 
has deviated farthest and most avowedly from the ordinary track, 
and is consfantly professing and enforcing his peculiar notions ; 
which, if they be not truly poetical, and such as to furnish not 
thorght only, but materials for tauinking, impressions deep and 
lasting, as well as strong impulses, they cannot but afford more 
disgust than the common frailties of authors, inasmuch as they are 
more obyicus and obtrusive. He owes if, therefore, to his own 
fair fame, distinctly to set forth the principles, on which rests a 
practice so repugnant in many instances to his readers’ habits of 
judging. Since his poetry is the shadow of his philosophy, the 
result of intense reflection, and a peculiar way of combining and 
abstracting, its interest depends in a great measure on a right un- 
derstanding of the process which formed it. But there are few 
who have music enough in their souls to unravel for themselves 
his abstruser harmonies: only Jet him sound the key note, and 
the apparent confusion will vanish: let him make his tones well 
understood, and they will be to every ear delightful, to every 
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soul elevating: till then they can delight and improve those only 
who have fancy enough to transport themselves into the poet’s 
circumstances and mood of mind, and leisure enough to work out 
with him the speculations and feelings consequent thereupon. In 
default, however, of time or inclination on his own part, may it be 
allowed to us, who admire him on principle, to state, more fully 
than under common circumstances, that conception of his writings, 
whether rightly or wrongly formed, on which we ground our ad- 
miration: discharging thereby, as far as ir us lies, our debt of 
gratitude to the poet, and showing, perhaps, to some who have 
paid less attention to the subject, how they may improve them- 
selves by the poem, and unlock all its treasures of noble and be- 
nevolent emotions. 

The principles, then, which seem to us to shine like a glory 
round every page of true poetry, and which the present work 
seems principally intended to enforce, are these ; that whatsoever 
material or temporary exists before our senses, is capable of being 
associated, in our minds, with something spiritual and eternal; that 
such associations tend to ennoble and purify the heart; lastly, that 
the end of descriptive verse is to make them habitual to our minds, 
and its business, to unfold and exemplify them; to teach men to 


* Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 


Or, as one hath sung yet more divinely, 


** Man is the world’s high-priest, and doth present 
The sacrifice for all, while they below 

Unto the service mutter an assent, 
Such as springs use that fall, and winds that blow.” 


Whosoever shall act up to these words in their full import, as 
Mr. Wordsworth has done, must of course expect to be laughed 
down by those whose imaginations are too dull to perceive, and 
whose hearts are too hard to feel ought beyond the hurry and the 
bustle of the world around them ; by those who can perceive no 
joy in communing with themselves, or with the works of nature; 
who like Fleet-street as well as Valcluse, and the Canal in St. 
James’s Park better than Windermere; whose minds are set upon 
intrigues and fees, business and bustle, places and preferments, 
and all the toilsome varieties of digging and delving, which “ the 
least erected spirit that fell” exacts of his votaries. To such as 
these the retired poet cannot speak: they have not learned the 
alphabet of his language; but there are many of better and more 
honest feelings, delighted according to rule by scenery and verse, 
who are yet so startled by the new and abstruse combinations 
which this principle has produced, that they throw the book aside 
in disgust, pronouncing the author puerile or unintelligible; whom, 
if they had met with earlier in life, before their habits of criticism 
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were formed, they would readily have excused and admired him. 
These are the men to whom we would fain speak a good word for 
Mr. Wordsworth and his theory ; and, as among them one argu- 
ment from authority is worth two from speculation, we will! refer 
them, in the first place, to the direct testimony and example of 
some of the brightest luminaries of the land. Bishop Hall shail 
be the first; who, in his Proeme to Occasionall Meditations, thus, 
in few words, delivers the rule in question : 


“ Our active soul can no more forbear to think than the eye can 
chuse but see when it is open. ‘T'e doe well, no object should pass us 
without use; every thing that we see reads us new lectures of wisdom 
and piety. It is a shame fora man to be ignorant or godless under so 
many teachers. For me, I would not wish to live longer than I shall 
be the better for my eyes: and have thought it thankworthy thus to 
teach weak minds to improve their thoughts upon all like occasions.” 


But the great teacher, as well as exemplar, of this branch of 
Christian discipline was Robert Boyle, whose preface to his Oc- 
casional Reflections is as sound in philosophy, as the work itself 
is rich in poetry and devotion. He has there shown at large the 
good effects of the habit on the mind and heart, comprehending 
all in one word, “ heavenly mindedness.’’ ‘There he has taught 
us to make the whole world a school of wisdom, to transmute 
every pebble that lies in our way into a precious jewel, every 
chance breath of air into a whisper from heaven. 'The exclusion 
of proud and impure thoughts from the imagination is the least 
advantage which we might thus ensure to ourselves. The heart 
also would be partaker of the benefit; for the influence of these 
iwo is always reciprocal, and with whatsoever we engage our 
fancy long, that is sure to become, if within our reach, an object 
of our hopes or fears. Moreover, by considering all things sen- 
sible with respect to some higher power, we are more likely to 
get an insight into final causes, and all the wonderful ways of Pro- 
vidence ; and, above all, it tends to give an habitual sense of the 


presence of God. 


“In a word, when the devout soul is come to make that true use 
of the creatures, as to look upon them as men do upon water that 
the sun gilds with his beams; that is, not so much for itself as for 
the reflective virtue it has to represent a more glorious object: and 
when she has, by long practice, accustomed herself to spiritualize 
all the objects and accidents that occur to her, I see not why that 
practice may not be one of the most effectual means for making 
good that magnificent assertion of the apostle, ‘ That all things work 
together for good to them that love God:’ a devout occasional medi- 
tation, from how low a theme soever it takes its rise, being like Ja- 
cob’s ladder, whereof though the foot leaned on the earth, the top 
reached up to heaven.”* 


* Boyle’s Works, vol. ii. p. 161, folio. 
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The poetieal use of this habit is no less obvious than its reli- 
gious and moral application. Such as may be willing with us to 
believe, that poetry has for its object the teaching man truth 
through the fancy and the affections, or, as the same hath been 
far better expressed, that its essence is “ impassioned imagina- 
tive reason :”’ these will be at no loss to discern how needful it is 
that the poet should form such associations, before the descrip- 
tion of natural objects can form any part of his work. It is 
bringing fire from heaven to mix up with the clay, ere the Pro- 
methean rod can give it life and motion. In proportion as it is 
successfully practised, all things material become invested with 
the splendours of mind; till, in the end, not a form, not a colour, 
not a motion in the boundless landscape of nature, animate and 
inanimate, but is waited on by some feeling of the heart, or some 
shadow bodied forth by the imagination. And whereas the ex- 
ternal or historical delineation of each object can be but one, the 
treasures of poetical description,-thus conducted, are as various 
and inexhaustible as the workings of the mind of man. But even 
waving what may be paradoxical in this doctrine, and avoiding 
any discussion which may call up that question with a thousand 
answers, What is poetry? it may be enough to consider, that in 
painting with words, no less than with colours, those artists are 
always considered as the best, who make us feel as weil as see 
their work, and excite sympathy as well as admiration. 

It would be a very engaging task to trace the progress of de- 
scriptive poetry with a view to this principle, to mark how the 
great hierophants of nature have instinctively used it as the true 
key to her high mysteries, and how among her inferior ministers 
it has had more or less influence, according to circumstances of 
age, nation, and character. Ancient Greece, the land of fair 
forms, delicious airs, and leisurely contemplative habits, availed 
herself of it both in her poetry and her mythology to the utter- 
most that her corrupt religion would allow. 


“ In that fair clime the lonely herdsman, stretch’d 
On the soft grass through half a summer’s day, 
With music lull’d his indolent repose : 

And, in some fit of weariness, if he, 

When his own breath was silent, chanc’d to hear 
A distant strain, far sweeter than the sounds 
Which his poor skill could make, his fancy fetch’d 
Even from the blazing chariot of the sun, 

A beardless youth, who touch’d a golden Jute, 
And fill’d th’ illumin’d groves with ravishment. 
The nightly hunter, lifting up his eyes 

Towards the crescent moon, with grateful heart 
Call’d on the lovely wanderer who bestow’d 

That timely light, to share his joyous sport: 
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And hence, a beaming goddess with her nymphs, 
Across the lawn, and through the darksome grove, 
(Not unaccompanied with tuneful notes 

By echo multiplied from rock or cave) 

Swept in the storm of chase, as moon and stars 
Glance rapidly along the clouded heavens, 

When winds are blowing strong. ‘The traveller slaked 
His thirst from rill or gushing fount, and thank’d 
The naiad. Sunbeams upon distant hills 

Gliding apace, with shadows in their train, 

Might, with small help from fancy, be transform’d 
Into fleet Oreads sporting visibly, &c. P. 179. 


The Romans were too busy in governing the world; their 
skies were less serene, and their religion more civil and less ima- 
ginalive than the Greek. Accordingly, we find the descriptions 
of their minor poets in general less touching. 


“ The woods and shores are forsaken of their nymphs; 


From haunted spring, and dale 
Edg’d with poplar pale, 


The parting genius is with sighing sent.” 


The influence of the sister art is too apparent: the work is 
beautiful in its kind, but it lies lifeless before us. ‘This is too 
often the case in all the Latin poets that we know, except the 
two mighty enchanters, Virgil and Lucretius, whose descriptions 
each in their kind possess absolute sway over us; the one by his 
sweetness captivating the heart; the other by his awfulness thril- 
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ling and overpowering the imagination. 

When poetry revived in modern Europe, superstition had again 
been at work, peopling the landscape with a new set of shadows, 
and, in copying the visible and external forms of things, it was not 
possible to leave out the airy drapery of sympathies and fancies, 
wherewith she had invested them. One principal reason why 
the descriptions of the Htalians and of our own best and oldest 
bards do so thoroughly inthrall the mind, may be this; that when 
they wrote, the impressions of chivalrous and monastic enthusiasm 
were not quite worn out of the surface of nature, and every tree 
and every spring was haunted by remembrances of love and piety. 
At the same time, the spirit of the age exercising them in free in- 
quiry, they were ever striking out new combinations, and search- 
ing all the depths of analogy; whence it came to pass that they 
were at once the most imaginative and the most philosophical of 
all observers; and if ever the archetype of perfect descriptive 
poetry was present in man’s mind, it was extracted from the 


pages of the poets in the days of Elizabeth; and he who framed 
it for himself was Milton. 
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But the blaze of that day was too bright to last: in the next 
generation, aided by artificial manners and a satirical, heartless 
spirit of criticism, the form of poetry begun to encroach on its 
substance, and scenes were described for the mere sake of de- 
scribing them, on the same principle that versification was turned 
into a game of battledoor and shuttlecock; the reader’s desire of 
amusement at the least possible expense of thought, producing, 
in the writer, an effort to make the pleasure derivable from his 
work as near to that of mere animal sensation as might be. Yet 
many men of sense and spirit were reconciled to the couplet 
style, by the strong lines which it occasionally produced, forget- 
ting (the exclusive admirers of Dryden especially) that mere con- 
densation of thought is not poetry, and that the true Pierian 
spring flows bright and pure, as well as deep. 

The shackles, however, were burst by ‘Thomson, and Collins, 
and Akenside, and, since their day, the works of nature have not 
wanted observers able and willing to deduce from them lessons, 
which Providence, if we may speak it without presumption, in- 
tended them to convey. But none have ever entered so pro- 
foundly into this theory of their art as those commonly known by 
the name of the Lake Poets, particularly Mr. Wordsworth, who, 
being by nature endowed with feelings of exquisite delicacy, by 
fortune placed in the very palace of solitude and contemplation, 
by education and habit taught to love what is lovely, and revere 
what is sacred, has made it his daily and hourly business to spi- 
ritualize all sensible objects; and hath not been afraid or ashamed 
of reflecting seriously and deeply (for there is surely room for 
deep and serious reflection) on the humblest and most trivial ac- 
cidents of scenery and character. 

What he has thus felt, he has made known with too little re- 
spect for “ the age of sophists, economists, and calculators ;”’ and 
often, we must in earnest allow, with too manifest a disregard of 
the common notions of men on poetical subjects. Still, that he 
is not so thoroughly heretical as many suppose; that where he is 
wrong, he is wrong by the misapplication of right principles, not 
by the wilful adoption of erroneous ones, and that where he ex- 
cels, he excels in the highest kind, even in the walks of Milton 
and Spenser, and all those who have immortalized the perishable 
things which they described, by joining them with the eternal 
things which all hope or imagine; these are positions which we 
find forcing themselves more and more on our minds, the more 
diligently we study his works, and compare them with the re- 
mains of those mighty masters. 

_ We have thought proper to preface our remarks on the Excur- 
sion with a statement of this principle, which seems to us the 
key to most of its intricacies, and many of its highest beauties. 
But let us take the author’s own exposition of it. 
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** Trust me, that for th’ instructed time will come 
When they shall meet no object but may teach 
Some acceptable lesson to their minds 
Of human suffering, or of human joy. 

For them shall all things speak of man: they read 
Their duties in all forms; and general laws, 


And local accidents, shall tend alike 

To rouse, to urge, and with the will confer 
Th’ ability to spread the blessings wide 

Of true philanthropy. The light of love 
Not failing, perseverance from their steps 
Departing not, they shall at length obtain 
The glorious habit by which sense is made 
Subservient still to moral purposes, 

Auxiliar to divine. ‘That change shall clothe 
The naked spirit, ceasing to deplore 

The burthen of existence.” 


Mr. Wordsworth has embodied this among other favourite 
speculations, in a long Poem, to be called the Recluse, “ as 
having for its principle subject the sensations and opinions of a 
poet living in retirement.” And he has selected this, the second 
of three parts whereof the whole work is to consist, because 
‘‘ having more reference to passing events and an existing state 
of things than the others, greater progress was naturally made in 
it; nor is it so connected with them as to be hurt by separate 

ublication: for it is in itself nothing like a fragment, but a com- 


plete body of thought and imagery, having for its general scope 
fo teach by description, and by simple narrative in form of de- 
scription, that lesson paramount to all others, which, as we have 
seen, Boyle drew from the same source, “ That all things work 


together for good to them who love God and man.” 
. —— One adequate support 

For the calamities of mortal life 

Exists, one only :—an assur’d belief 

That the procession of our fate, howe’er 

Sad or disturb'd, is order’d by a Being 

Of infinite benevolence and power, 

Whose everlasting purposes embrace 

All accidents, converting them to good. 

The darts of anguish fix not where the seat 

Of suffering hath been thoroughly fortified 

By acquiescence in the Will Supreme 

For time and for eternity ; by faith, 

Faith absolute in God, including hope, 

And the defence that lies in boundless love 

Of his perfections; with habitual dread 

Of aught unworthily conceiyed, endured 
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Impatiently ; ill done, or left undone, 

To the dishonour of his holy name. 

Soul of our souls, and safeguard of the world, 

Sustain, thou only canst, the sick of heart! 

Restore their languid spirits, and recall 
Their lost affections unto thee, and thine!’ P. 141. iy 


ene ate e 


This is the lesson and the prayer to the teaching of which Mr. 
Wordsworth has turned the conversation and incidents of a two ah 
days’ ramble among the mountains of Cumberland. The first i 
book, which is entitled “'The Wanderer,” represents the meeting ae 
of the poet with an old friend, one of the chief speakers in the (op 
moral dialogues which follow; and gives an account of his edu- 
cation, and habits of life and thought. This man is a sort of 
philosophical Burns, born in a shepherd’s hut, trained among 
mountains and torrents at a Scottish village school, and, by his 


solitary occupation, exercised in reflection and poetry. a 


an oa ‘a ae eel 
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** OQ then what soul was his, when on the tops ay 

Of the high mountains, he beheld the sun oe 

Rise up, and bathe the world in light! He look’d— ae 

Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth ate, 

And ocean’s liquid mass, beneath him lay 2 4h 

In gladness and deep joy. The clouds were touch’d, | aie 

And in their silent faces did he read oe 

Unuiterable love. Sound needed none, pa 

Nor any voice of joy; his spirit drank ‘ 4 

The spectacle: sensation, soul, and form ff 

All melted unto him; they swallowed up 4 

His animal being: in them did he live, : 4 

re And by them did he die: they were his life. 7B 
a In such access of mind, in such high hour 

ie Of visitation from the living God, wt 

Thought was not: in enjoyment it expired. et 








No thanks he breath’d, he proffer’d no request ; 3 f 
Rapt in still communion that transcends Ce al 
Th’ imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 4 
His mind was a thanksgiving to the power 
2 That made him: it was blessedness and love.” P. 13. 
; We could almost wish, not for our own pleasure, but to avoid 
scandalizing such as feel by rule, that our author had given a 
being thus educated some higher employment than that of 
% “ A vagrant merchant bent beneath his load.” ; 
Instinctively, as it may seem, he apologizes for it himself— 4 r 


“ Yet do such travellers find their own delight, 

And their hard service, deem’d debasing now, ant 

Gain’d merited respect in simpler times, 4 i 
Vou. Vi. Nen Nerves. 35 a 
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When squire and priest, and they who round them dwelt 
In rustic sequestration, all, dependent 

Upon the pedlar’s toil, supplied their wants, 

Or pleas’d their fancies with the wares he brought.”’ 


And certainly, they who feel no delight in the sublimities of 
this man’s song, and the devout and affecting feelings which he 
utters, merely because he is called a pedlar, must needs be the 
slaves of names to an extraordinary degree, and.that is a kind of 
service not very manly nor very philosophical. 

With this “ gray-haired wanderer,” the poet surveys a ruined 
cottage with its garden, and hears from him the tale of its last 
inhabitant. It is “ an ordinary sorrow of man’s life,” yet he has 
made it singularly affecting. A wedded pair, earning their bread 
in comfort and industry, are smitten first by famine, then by sick- 
ness, then by want of employment. 


“ A sad reverse it was for him who long 

Had fill’d with plenty, and possess’d in peace 
That lonely cottage. At his door he stood, 
And whistled many a snatch of merry tunes 
That had no mirth in them; or with his knife 
Carv’d uncouth figures on the heads of sticks. 
Then, not less idly, sought, through every nook 
In house or garden, any casual work 

Of use or ornament, and with a strange, 
Amusing, yet uneasy novelty, 

He blended, where he might, the various tasks 
Of summer, autumn, winter, and of spring. 
But this endured not: his good humour soon 
Became a weight in which no pleasure was, 
And poverty brought on a petty mood 

And a sore temper: day by day he droop’d, 
And he would leave his work, and to the town, 
Without an errand there, direct his steps, 

Or wander here and there among the fields. 
One while he would speak lightly of his babes, 
And with a cruel tongue: at other times 

He toss’d them with a false unnatural joy: 
And ’twas a rueful thing to see the looks 

Of the poor innocent children. ‘ Every smile, 
Said Margaret to me, here beneath these trees, 
Made my heart bleed.’ ” P. 30. 


Finally he is driven to become a soldier: he quits his home 
without a farewell, and no more is heard of him. The gradual 
decay of his wife is traced through the different visits of the 
pedlar, as by one who knows and pities human miseries. The 
story, beside its inherent beauty, gives great interest to the 
progress of the poem, by the development which it affords of 
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the pedlar’s character, and his way of drawing comfort from the 
observation of things natural. 
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“ Be wise and cheerful, and no longer read 
The forms of things with an unworthy eye— 
She sleeps in the calm earth, and peace is here. 

I well remember that those very plumes, 

Those weeds, and the high spear-grass on that wall, 
By mist and silent rain-drops silver’d o’er, 

As once I pass’d, did to my heart convey 

So still an image of tranquillity, 

So calm and still, and look’d so beautiful 

Amid th’ uneasy thoughts which filPd my mind, 
That what we feel of sorrow and despair, 

From ruin and from change, and all the grief 

The passing shows of being leave behind, 

Appear’d an idle cream, that could not live 

Where meditation was. I turned away, 

And waik’d along my road in happiness.” P. 47. 


The second book introduces us to a new character, and the 
third makes us thoroughly acquainted with him. This is a re- 
tired man, once a school mate of the Wanderer, who having no 
sound principles, had been first dissipated, then happy in do- 
mestic life; but having lost the stay of that happiness, had sunk 
in despair. Whether his bliss or his despondency be more 
feelingly described is hard to say. 


“ My demerits did not sue in vain 
To one, on whose mild radiance many gazed 
With hope, and all with pleasure. This fair bride— 
In the devotedness of youthful love, 
Preferring me to parents, and the choir 
Of gay companions, to the natal roof, 
And all known places and familiar sights, 
(Resigned with sadness gently weighing down 
Her trembling expectations, but no more 
Than did to her due honour, and to me 
Yielded, that day, a confidence sublime 
In what I had to build upon)—this bride, 
Young, modest, meek, and beautiful, I led 
To a low cottage in a sunny bay, 
Where the salt sea innocuously breaks, 
And the sea breeze as innocently breathes, 
On Devon’s leafy shore: a shelter’d hold, 
In a soft clime encouraging the soil 
To a luxuriant bounty. 
Wild were the walks upon those lonely downs, 
Track leading into track, how mark’d, how worn. 
Into bright verdure, among fern and gorse 
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Winding away its never ending line, 

On their smooth surface, evidence was none; 

But, there, lay open to our daily haunt, 

A range of unappropriated earth, 

Where youth’s ambitious feet might move at large ; 
Whence. unmolested wanderers, * we beheld 

The shining giver of the day diffuse 

His brightness o’er a tract of sea and land 

Gay as our spirits, free as our desires, 

As our enjoyments boundless. From these heights 
We dropp’d, at pleasure, into sylvan combs, 
Where arbours of impenetrable shade 

And mossy seats detained us side by side, 

With hearts at ease, and knowledge in our hearts 

* That all the grove and all the day was ours.’ ” P. 118. 


After her death, 


“ What followed cannot be review'd in thought, 
Much less retraec’d in words. If she, of life 
Blameless, so intimate with love and joy, 

And all the tender ’motions of the soul, 

Had been supplanted, could I hope to stand? 
Infirm, dependent, and how destitute! 

I call’ d on dreams and visions, to disclose 

That which is veil’d from waking thought; conjur’d 
Eternity, as men constrain a ghost 

To appear and answer; to the grave I spake 
Imploringly ; look’d up, and ask’d the heavens 

If angels travers’d their cerulean floors, 

If fix’d or wandering star could tidings yield 

Of the departed spirit: what abode 

It occupies, what consciousness it retains 

Of former loves and interests? ‘Then my soul 
Turn’d inward, to examine of what stuff 

Time’s fetters are compos’d, and life was put 

To inquisition long and profitless. 

By pain of heart, now check’d, and now impell’d, 
The intellectual power. through words and things, 
Went sounding on, a dim and perilous way.” P. 126. 


He was awakened from his trance of sorrows by the French 
Revolution, and for a time felt all the zeal of a reformer; till 
being gradually undeceived and disappointed, he retires to that 
utter solitude in which he is here found, little satisfied with him- 
self, and mistrusting both God and man. [nto this man’s mouth 
the poet has put, with great force and probability, the usual argu- 
ments of sceptics and despondents against a superintending Pro- 
vidence, and the final prevalence of good or evil. And he has 
answered them by the mouth of the wanderer in the fourth 
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book, which is inscribed, “ Despondency Corrected.” Our 
extracts are becoming too large, but we cannot grudge our 
readers the delight and improvement to be found in the following 
passage. 


“Then, as we issued from that covert nook, 

He thus continued, lifting up his eyes 

To heaven: ‘ How beautiful this dome of sky, 
And the vast hills, in fluctuation fix’d 

At thy command, how awful! Shall the soul, 
Human and rational, report of thee 

Even less than these? Be mute who will—who can, 
Yet I will praise thee with empassion’d voice; 
My lips, that may forget thee in the crowd, 
Cannot forget thee here; where thou hast built 
For thy own glory, in the wilderness! 

Me didst thou constitute a Priest of thine, 

In such a temple as we now behold 

Rear’d for thy presence ; therefore am I bound 
To worship, here and everywhere, as one 

Not doom’d to ignorance, though fore’d to tread, 
From childhood up, the ways of Poverty ; 

From unreflecting ignorance preserv’d, 

And from debasement rescued. By thy grace 
The particle divine remain’d unquench’d, 

And mid the wild weeds of a rugged soil, 

Thy bounty caus’d to flourish deathless flowers, 
From Paradise transplanted. Wiutry age 
Impends: the frost will gather round my heart; 
And, if they wither, I am worse than dead! 
Come, Labour, when the worn-out frame requires 
Perpetual sabbath; come disease and want ; 

And sad exclusion through decay of sense, 

But leave me unabated trust in thee, 

And let thy favour, to the end of life, 

Inspire me with ability to seek 

Repose and hope among eternal things, 

Father of heaven and earth! and I am rich, 

And will possess my portion in content.” P. 142. 


He then points out resources against despondency, in the con- 
tewplation of truth and nature, in a right estimate of our own 
insufficiency, in the study of natural history, in rural amusements, 
in rural legends; this affords scope for a noble digression on the 
origin of mythology, and for an animated assertion of the right 
which the will and affections, as well as the reasoning faculty, 
have to be considered in the training of man’s mind. In conclu- 
sion, the rule of associating things material with things spiritual is 
enforced, and its effects thus energetically summed up. 
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“ So build we up the being that we are. 
Thus, deeply drinking in the soul of things, 
We shall be wise perforce: and while inspir’d 
By choice, and conscious that the will is free, 
Unswerving shall we move, as if impell’d 

By strict necessity, along the path 

Of order and of good. Whate’er we see, 
Whate’er we feel, by agency direct 

Or indirect shall tend to feed and nurse 

Our faculties, shall fix in calmer seats 

Of moral strength, and raise to loftier heights 
Of love divine, our intellectual soul.” P. 197. 


In the fifth book, “ the Pastor,” the doctrines begin to be 
exemplified. The Solitary has left his cottage to accompany his 
friends on a part of their ramble, and coming to a church-yard, 
they are led to consider how far the simple mountaineers, who 
tenant most of those graves, were concerned with the evils and 
consolations which they have been speaking of. In good time 
the village pastor appears, and is requested to give an account of 
his dead flock. This he agrees to, repeating first the arguments 
of the Wanderer, only with more distinctness in his profession of 
Christianity. _ “ Life,” he says, 





* is energy of love, 
Divine or human, exercis’d in pain, 
In strife and tribulation; and ordained, 
If so approved and sanctified, to pass 
Through shades and silent rest, to endless joy.” 


This theme is followed up in the sixth and seventh books, 
called, “ The Church-yard among the Mountains;” in which a 
great number of characters, such as might be supposed gathered 
together within the precincts of a Cumberland burying ground, 
are sketched with all the truth of Crabbe’s descriptive pencil, 
and with all the delicacy of Goldsmith’s, interspersed with many 
touches such as none but Wordsworth could throw in. Every 
one of these has its beauty, some sterner and some lighter: but 
the longest and most interesting is that of Ellen, the forsaken 
penitent. Perhaps all poetry might be fairly challenged to pro- 
duce a passage of sweeter and simpler beauty than the follow- 
ing: 


“It was the season sweet, of budding leaves, 
Of days advancing tow’rd their utmost length, 
And small birds singing to their happy mates. 
Wild is the music of th’ autumnal wind 
Among the faded woods; but these blithe notes 
Strike the deserted to the heart—I speak 

Of what I know, and what we feel within. 
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Beside the cottage in which Ellen dwelt, 

Stands a tall ash-tree, to whose topmost twig 

A thrush resorts, and annually chaunts, 

At morn and evening, from that naked perch, 
While all the undergrove is thick with leaves, 

A time-beguiling ditty, for delight 

Of his fond partner, silent in the nest. 

—‘ Ah why,’ said Ellen, sighing to herself, 

‘Why do not werds, and kiss, and solemn pledge, 
And nature that is kind in woman’s breast, 

And reason that in man is wise and good, 

And fear of Him who is a righteous Judge, 

Why do not these prevail for human life 

To keep two hearts together, that began 

‘Their spring-time with one love, and that have need 
Of mutual pity and forgiveness, sweet 

To grant, or be received ; while that poor bird— 
Oh, come and hear him, thou who hast to me 
Been faithless, hear him, though a lowly creature, 
One of God’s simple children, that yet know not 
The universal Parent; how he sings, 

As if he wished the firmament of heaven 

Should listen, and give back to him the voice 

Of his triumphant constaney and love; 

The proclamation that he makes, how far 

His darkness doth transcend our fickle light” ” P. 288. 


In the eighth book we are conducted to the parsonage, and in 
the ninth make an afternoon’s voyage over a neighbouring lake, 
with the return from which the poem closes, the effect upon the 
Solitary being good, but not complete enough to be called con- 
version. ‘These two books furnish scenes well calculated to 
come in aid of those arguments of hope and comfort which fill 
those before them. A happy family, and a fine summer’s even- 
ing, are sights of themselves well-nigh sufficient to cure de- 
spondence. In this part of the work we find some political di- 
gression; the eighth book contains a dissertation on manufac- 
tures, and their baneful result on the souls and bodies of their 
slaves: And in the ninth, the sight of two free-hearted and joy- 
ous children draws from the Wanderer a discourse on the natural 
activity, and consequent freedom of mind: whence he gathers 
it to be (tre duty of a nation in no wise to consider her children 
as mere instruments for making money, but to give them, as far 
as may be, an equality of that moral and religious instruction, 
whereon the true liberty depends, and for the sake of which 
alone outward freedom is to be valued. 

We close our extracts with the pastor’s thanksgiving, regret- 
ting only that we cannot insert the whole of that high-minded 
prayer of which it forms the conclusion. 
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: O ye who come 
‘l'o kneel devoutly in yon reverend pile, 
Call’d to such office by the peaceful sound 
Of Sabbath bells; and ye, who sleep in earth, 
All cares forgotten, round its hallow’d walls! 
For you, in presence of this little band 
Gather’d together on the green bill-side, 
Your pastor is embolden’d to prefer 
Vocal thanksgivings to th’ eternal king: 
Whose love, whose counsel, whuse commands have made 
Your very poorest rich in peace of thought 
And in good works: and in him, who is endow’d 
With scantiest knowledge, master of all fruth 
Which the salvation of his soul requires. 
Conscious of that abundant favour shower’d 
On you, the children of my humble care ;— 
On your abodes, and this beloved land, 
Our birth-place, home and country, while on earth 
We sojourn,—loudly do [ utter thanks 
With earnest joy, that will not be suppress’d. 
These barren rocks, your stern inheritance ; 
These fertile fields, that recompence your pains; 
The shadowy vale, the sunny mountain top ; 
Woods waving in the wind their lofty heads, 
Or hush’d; the roaring waters, or the still; 
‘They see the offering of my lifted hands, 
They hear my lips present their sacrifice, 
They know if I be silent, morn or even: 
For, though in whispers speaking, the full heart 
Will find a vent; and thought is praise to him, 
Audible praise, to thee, Omniscient Mind, 
From whom all gifts descend, all blessings flow.” P. 419. 


It will naturally be asked, by those who are strangers to the 
work, how it is that we despair of the popularity of a poem so 
noble in design, and so rich in the best ingredients of beauty as 
these passages, and couniless more, prove the Excursion to be. 
One word may account for our fears: the author is too intent on 
his system. Looking exclusively to the sacred lesson which he 
had to teach, he has been too careless on the one hand as to his 
manner of teaching it, too refined on the other, in forcing it on 
all occasions into notice. To the former cause may be ascribed 
many prosaic lines, and some whole paragraphs, chiefly of de- 
scription, which, though they succeéd in placing the scenes de- 
scribed full in the attentive reader’s eye, and in preparing him, 
if he be at all used to such reflections, for the moral or religious 
discussion which is to follow, must needs be wearisome to the 
mass of those, whose judgment makes the fashion of the day in 
these matters. For example: " 
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* Upon a semicirque of turf-clad ground 

The hidden nook discover’d to our view 

A mass of rock, resembling, as it lay 

Right at the foot of that moist precipice, 

A stranded ship, with keel upturn’d, that resis 
Fearless of winds and waves. ‘Three several stones 
Stood near, of smaller size, and not unlike 

‘To monumental pillars: and, from these 

Some little space disjoin’d, a pair were seen, 

That with united shoulders bore aloft 

A fragment, like an altar, flat and smooth,” &c. P. 97. 


But the crying sin of Mr. Wordsworth is too much refine- 
ment in the application of spiritual associations to natural ob- 
jects. Agreeing with him to the full in considering this as the 
essence of descriptive poetry, we yet feel and lament that he 
has not sufficiently distinguished between the common feelings 
of mankind and the wanderings of his own solitary spirit. He 
is too familiar with his art to see where the beginner finds diffi- 
culty. He listens to a lamb bleating, or gazes on the flight of a 
bird, and the visionary associations which spring up within him 
he takes for the ordinary stirrings of the heart, which all men 
who have leisure to feel at all, must feel as well as himself at the 
like objects. le passes abruptly from the picture to the result 
of the reverie it produced, and makes his writings obscure and 
fantastical for want of a little care in unravelling a thread of 
ideas so familiar to himself that he deems it easy to all mankind. 
This was to be expected from a man of strong imagination, 
living in the shadow of mountains, amidst the roar of winds and 
waters, and talking daily with Nature about the secret things of 
Providence. If Mr. Wordsworth bad reflected enough on this 
tendency of a life like his, he would probably have smoothed off 
many allusions which now come so abrupt and unexpected as to 
startle even his more experienced readers; and by so doing he 
would have come nearer the end of poetry; which is not per- 
fected until, to every man according to his measure, the cup of 
delight and instruction be full. 

His occasional lapses into childish and trivial allusion may be 
accounted for from the same tendency. THe is obscure, when 
he leaves out links in the chain of association, which the reader 
cannot easily supply: he is puerile, when he sets before us some 
object commonly accounted low or uninteresting, and leaves us 
to use it for ourselves to the same purpose of fancy or feeling, 
unto which it hath become in his own mind habitually instrumen- 
tal. In his descriptions of children this is particularly the case, 
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because of his firm belief in a doctrine more poetical, perhaps, 
than either philosophical or Christian, that 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 


Though the tenderness and beauty resulting from this opinion be 
to us a rich overpayment for the occasional strainings and refine- 
ments of sentiment to which it bas given birth, it has yet often 
served to make the author ridiculous in common eyes, in that it 
has led him to state his own fairy dreams as the true inierpreta- 
tion and import of the looks and movements of children, as being 
even reaily in their minds. 

Such are the faults of composition, into which the habit of 
associating what we see and hear with what we believe and hope 
will be most apt to betray a mind, that can think and fee) in- 
iensely. But there is an error in conduct to which it often leads, 
which it may be pardonable to mention here, because it is closely 
connected with the course and object of this work. That root 
of bitterness which lies so deeply imbedded in our nature, putting. 
forth its shoots to lay hold of every wholesome plant, and poison 
it in return for its support—our original corraption—hath not 
failed to mingle itself even with our habits of pure and devout 
meditation, enticing us to rest satisfied with ourselves, if we have 
formed holy imaginations, and longed after heavenly things, though 
we have not embodied our feelings in active zeal and charity. 
This is the sin which most easily besets the fervid and melancholy 
mind, smitten with the love of scenery and poetical meditation : 
and if not duly checked by a strong practical sense of duty, ils 
effects are but the more lamentable for the nobleness of the heart 
in which it abides. At once restless and indolent, ever turning 
giddily round in a maze of his own making, without advancing 
a single step in the race of glory and benevolence; if ever hu- 
man mind became piliable in the eyes of men and angels, it is 
that man’s, who spends his life in beating the air with the strength 
of right principles habitually separate from his practice. ‘The 
Excursion, however, though its subject be so dangerous, is so {ar 
from deserving any censure in this kind, that all its tendencies are 
strong in encouragement of real, industrious, social virtue. The 
two men of sentiment, the Pastor and the Wanderer, are both 
represented as doing good to all within their sphere. And in the 
following passage the exercise of duty is recommended to the 
solitary as the chief and only comfort of the sick soul. 





o What then remains?—To seek out 
Those helps, for his occasions ever near, 

Who lacks not will to use them; vows, renew’d 
On the first motion of a holy thought; 

Vigils of contemplation; praise ; and prayer, 
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A stream, which, from the fountain of the heart 
Issuing, however feebly, nowhere flows 
- Without access of unexpected strength. 

But, above all, the victory is most sure 

To him, who, seeking faith by virtue, strives 
To yield entire submission to the law 

Of conscience; conscience reverenc’d and obey’d, 
As God’s most intimate presence in the soul, 
And his most perfect image in the world. 
Endeavour thus to live; these rules regard, 
These helps solicit; and a steadfast seat 

Shall then be yours among the happy few 

Who dwell on earth, yet breathe empyreal air, 
Sons of the morning. For your nobler part, 
Ere disencumber’d from her mortal chains, 
Doubt shall be quell’d, and trouble chas’d away ; 
With only such degree of sadness left 

As may support longings of pure desire, 

And strengthen love, rejoicing secretly, 

In the sublime attractions of the grave.” P. 151. 


Who can estimate the advantage which would result to man- 
kind, if all men endowed with Mr. Wordsworth’s talents would 
devote them to the expression, by their life and writings, of sen- 
timents pure and ennobling like these? Is it indeed for pur- 
poses of vanity or applause, or to be the plaything of an idle 
hour, that poetry was sent into the world? that a few are gifted 
above their fellows with eyes that can see deep into their own 
minds, and wide around them on the operations of Nature and 
Providence ; with a tongue that can wield all the powers of lan- 
guage for gracefulness or terror; with the port and march almost 
of superior beings, bowing all hearts to receive their words as it 
were an oracle? Are all these things for our amusement, or are 
they talents, for the use of which we shall be called to a severer 
account, in proportion as they are more rare and precious than 
those even of the monarch or conqueror. ‘These are awful 
questions, and it nearly concerns every man of poetical genius 
to ask them of his own heart, and to act conscientiously up to 
the answer he receives: that the noblest faculties of our nature 
may be employed to the noblest ends, and the reason, the fancy, 
and the affections concur in doing good to mankind, and giving 
glory to God. 
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Hebrew Melodies. By Lord Byron. 8vo. pp. 54. London, 1815. 
New-York, reprinted. Swords, 18mo. 


[From the Eclectic Review. ] 


Heng, certainly, his lordship has failed: instead of rising 
above his subject, as he has been accustomed to do, he has suok 
under it. Not that the failure is of a kind tikely to injure his 
reputation as a poet: these songs, by the help of the melodies for 
which they were written, and under the sanction of their author’s 
name, stand a fair chance of rivalling in popularity the compositions 
of his friend Moore, of which indeed they often reminded us.— 
The failure to which we allude, is one that respects taste and 
judgment, and consists in attempting to accommodate subjects 
selected from the Hebrew Scriptures to the light measures of a 
love song, at the expense of every thing characteristic of the scope 
and purpose of the original. The following specimen is taken at 
random. 


JEPHPHA’S DAUGHTER. 


“¢ Since our country, our God—Oh my Sire! 
Demand that thy daughter expire ; 

Since thy triumph was bought by thy vow— 
Strike the bosom that’s bared for thee now. 


* And the voice of my mourning is o’er, 
And the mountains behold me no more ; 
If the hand that I love lay me low 
There cannot be pain in the blow! 


“ And of this, oh, my father! be sure— 
That the blood of thy child is as pure 

As the blessing I beg ere it flow, 

And the last thought that sooths me below. 


* Though the virgins of Salem lament, 
Be the judge and the hero unbent! 

I have won the great battle for thee, 
And my father and country are free ! 


“ When this blood of thy giving had gush’d, 
When the voice that thou lovest is hush’d, 
Let my memory still be thy pride, 

And forget not I smiled as I died.” P. 13, 14. 


—_ 
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In this, and the greater part of these compositions, the reader 
will seek in vain to discover the author of the Corsair; there is 
neither depth of feeling, nor vigour of expression, nor play of fan- 
cy toredeem them from the condemnation to which, on the score 
of taste, putting aside all religious considerations, they are liable. 


A ballad, entitled “ Vision of Belshazzar,” begins in the following 
style: 


“ The king was on his throne, 
The satraps throng’d the hall ; 
A thousand bright lamps shone 
O’er that high festival, 
A thousand cups of gold, 
In Judah deem’d divine— 
Jehovah’s vessels hold 
The godless heathen’s wine! 


“In that same hour and hall,” &c. &e. 


Jam satis.—It is perhaps unnecessary to remark, that in these 
‘“‘ Hebrew Melodies,” though there may be some melody, there 
is nothing beyond the titles and the occasional introduction of a 
name, to support the designation of Hebrew: unless the fact of 
their having been written for Jewish airs is thought sufficient.— 
One is at a loss fo imagine how an admirer of the poetical beau- 
ties only, of the Old Testament writings, could sit down to exe- 
Cute such a travestie of their genuine character.— King Agrippa, 
believest thou the prophets ?”—In one respect alone they are 
Jewish poems :—We allude in particular to such as that “ On the 
day of the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus.” They are as Jew- 
ish, in opposition to every thing Christian, as Messrs. Nathan 
and Braham could have desired. 

The following is one of the happiest efforts in the collection. 


‘THE WILD GAZELLE. 


“he wild Gazelle on Judah’s hills 
Exulting yet may bound, 

And drink from all the living rills 
That gush on holy ground ; 

Its airy step and glorious eye 

May glance in tameless transport by :-— 


“ A step as fleet, an eye more bright, 
Hath Judah witnessed there ; 
And o’er her scenes of lost delight 
Inhabitants more fair, 
The cedars wave on Lebanon, 
But Judah’s statelier mai ds are gone 
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‘* More blest each palm that shades those plains 
Than Israel’s scattered race ; 

For, taking root, it there remains 
In solitary grace : 

It cannot quit its place of birth, 

It will not live in other earth. 


‘* But we must wander witheringly, 
In other lands we die ; 
And where our father’s ashes be, 
Our own may never lie : 
Our temple hath not left a stone, 
And mockery sits on Salem’s throne.” P. 9, 10. 


Shall we be told that Lord Byron has given us another instance 
of the impossibility of succeeding in Sacred Poetry ’—We re- 
ply, that these specimens only afforda fresh proof, which :was 
not wanted, that the Scriptures are not honoured by the attempts 
of mere artists or poets to illustrate them ;—that something beside 
genius is necessary in order to secure success ; that devotional 
feeling and religious knowledge are no less indispensable requi- 
sites ; that, in order to sweep the harp of David, a man needs be 
not only preeminently a poet, but emphatically a Christian. Al- 
though subjects relating to religion are, from their very sublimity, 
less susceptible of ornament than the ordinary themes of poetry, 
and the feelings connected with the sacred subjects, from their 
very elevation, less easily combine with the materials of fancy, we 
can never consent to dissociate poetry from its noblest purpose. 
We trust that some Christian lyrist, gifted with genius equal to 
that of our noble author, may yet arise to vindicate the themes 
he has profaned. It ought to excite no surprise, that the hand of 
Genius itself should become withered by an unhallowed attempt 


to touch the Ark. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE ADVENTURES OF HENRY BIRD. 
[For the Analectic Magazine.] 


Henny Birp removed in 1797 from Frederick county, Vir- 
ginia, where he was born in 1767, to the head waters of Sandusky, 
in the state of Ohio. He was accompanied by two of his neigh- 
bours, John Peters and Thomas Philips, in partnership with whom 
he had purchased a little tract of six hundred and sixty acres of land. 
At that time, there were no inhabitants within eight or nine miles 
of the spot they had chosen. The first thing they did was to 
build a log hut, with the assistance of their neighbours, who 
each brought a bushel of wheat to support the new-comers until 
they could raise their own grain. Such is the custom in all these 
little frontier settlements, where necessity has revived many 
good old patriarchal customs, and established a neighbourly con- 
nexion among the first settlers that is not seen in other communi- 
ties. 

Here Bird lived till the year 1811, during which time he be- 
came the father of five ehildren, and saw the country change from 
a wilderness inhabited by panthers, bears, buffaloes, wolves, and 
wild turkeys, to cultivated farms, belonging to sturdy, independ- 
ent yeomanry. ‘The first year he came, though no hunter, he 
killed two panthers, and had an irruption made into his pig-sty, 
which adjoined one end of his hut, by a bear, who carried off one 
of his best pigs. For a long time, he was disturbed at night by 
the howling of wolves close under his windows; but as the coun- 
try became cleared and more thickly settled, they gradually re- 
ceded into the woods, and seldom came near the house. The 
Indians were all about them, and a friendly intercourse had long 
subsisted between Bird, and a warrior of the Shawanese tribe, 
called the Big Captain, who often came and slept at his house. 

But after the battle of Tippecanoe, they all disappeared; and 
as this was a signal that they meditated revenge, the inhabitants 
gathered together, two or three families in a hut, that they might 
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be the better abie to resist any sudden attack. Bird’s friends, Pe- 
ters and Philips, came to his house with their families, because it 
was larger than theirs, having, as he says, “ two fire-places with a 
partition between.” The whole number thus collected amounted 
to ninteen, three men, three women, and thirteen children, some 
of them quite grown up. 

On the 17th of October, 1811, “ just after daylight was gone,” 
fo use his own expression, while Bird was lying down on the bed, 
his wife roasting a piece of buffalo, and Peters and Philips, with 
three of the daughters were silting round the fire, eight guns were 
discharged through the window, which killed the whole party at 
the fire, and wounded Bird in the hip with two balls. He sprung 
out of bed, but dropped on the floor, and at the same instant the In- 
dians, eighteen in number, burst open the door with a horrible 
yell. Bird endeavoured to climb up so as to reach one of four 
loaded muskets, which hung against the wall, but was followed by 
an Indian who struck him in the shoulder with his tomahawk. 
This blow brought him down, and the Indian cut and hacked away 
at his left side, which was uppermost, until he thought him quite 
dead. Then, having killed the whole nineteen, and being fearful 
that the firing might have roused the neighbourhood, they seized 
the four rifles, the Big Captain gave the retreating war whoop, and 
they all retired to their canoes, which had been left at the head 
of a creek communicating with the waters Of the Great Sandusky. 

Here they lay until morning, when, finding all quiet, they re- 
turned to the house and fell to stripping the dead bodies, amount- 
ing to eighteen. When they had done this, they piled them up 


in the middle of the room. The Indians attempted to strip oif 


Bird’s bunting shirt of tow linen, and were going to scalp him and 
throw him on the pile with the rest, when the Big Captain came. 
Bird spoke to him by name, begged to be tomahawked, and told 
the captain “he never used him so when he came to sce him.” 
The Big Captain then, without making any reply, began to ex- 
amine his wounds, which when he had done, he exclaimed with 
wonder, “ that the great spirit would not let him die. I will carry 
you home and cure you,”’ said he. 

He ordered two Indians to put Bird in a blanket and carry him 
down to his canoe, whither he followed him; and while the rest 
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of the party were bringing down the plunder, dressed his wounds ; 
for the Indians always carry with them materials for dressing wounds 
when they go to war. By this time they had loaded their canoes, 
and when the last party left the house, they set it on fire in order to 
burn the dead bodies, among which were Bird’s wife and five chil- 
dren. ‘This done, they went down the Sandusky into lake Erie, 
which they crossed and coasted down to the lowerend, till they came 
toacreck the Indians called Yo-hoh ; up which they proceeded about 
fourteen miles, to the old Shawanese town. This was a distance 
of near four hundred miles ; during all this time the Big Captain 
dressed Bird’s wounds with considerable skill, but handled him so 
roughly as to put him to very great pain. Bird thinks he remem- 
bers every thing that passed in this long transportation, and when 
I asked him about the state of his mind, said ** he was so taken up 
with his own pains that he had no time to think of his murdered 
family.” 

The Big Captain carried him to his own wigwam, where he lay 
two-and-twenty moons before he could walk with crutches. When 
he grew able, his business was to light the Big Captain’s pipe, and 
fetch water for him. In this last occupation he sometimes met, at 
the spring, American white women, whose families mostly had been 
murdered, and who were now slaves to the Shawanese. One of 
these he knew; she had lived in Ohio, and her story was that of hun- 
dreds of others, whose husbands and children had been surprised at 
their firesides and murdered. Bird promised, should he ever live 
to escape, that he would give information of the fate of these un- 
happy women, whose number in this single village was fifty-eight, 
and who, doubtless, have long been considered dead. | 

The Indians are the most jealous and suspicious of their prison- 
ers of any people in the world. One of them had observed this 
conversation, without overhearing it, and gave notice that there was 
a plot among the white slaves to run away. Bird and the poor 
woman were then brought before the Big Captain, and threatened 
with death if they did not confess their plots. He persisted in 
refusing to make any disclosures, and the Big Captain ordered his 
two thumb nails to be twisted off. Finding that Bird stil! refused 
to make any disclosures, he at last became convinced of his inno- 
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cence, and, by way of satisfaction, directed him to twist off the 
thumb nails of the accuser. This, however, he declined. 

From the time that Bird left off bis crutches he had meditated 
making his escape, although he was in general treated pretty well 
by the Big Captain, except when the chief was in liquor. At such 
times even his wife did not dare to come near him, for his passions 
were terrible, and he was accustomed to indulge them with impu- 
nity, because it is a law of the Indians, that a drunken person is 
not accountable for his actions. It is the liquor, and not the man 
that is toblame. In order to throw the Big Captain off his guard, 
Bird affected on all occasions to prefer being the slave of such a 
great warrior to living among the white men, and working hard 
all day like a beast. ‘I lied.” said Bird; “ I don’t deny it, but 
I thought it excusable in this case.” The Big Captain, however, 
was very suspicious, and would never give him a chance to escape. 

One evening in the latter part of February, when Bird had been 
near forty moons a prisoner, the Big Captain and his Lady both 
got very drunk, and as the rivers were now frozen, he resolved 
to take advantage of this circumstance to attempt gaining Detroit, 
or some other setilement of the whites. He had from time to 
time, by little and little, furnished his knapsack with a good quan- 
tity of jerked venison to serve him in his long journey. On the 
night of one of the last days of February, 1815, he left the Big 
Captain’s wigwam, and took a direction as nearly south as possi- 
ble, through the woods, in order to strike the shores of lake Erie. 
There was an Indian path to the lake, but he did not dare to take 
that, for fear of being overtaken by the Indians, should they dis- 
cover his absence. It was a cold moonlight night, yet still he 
found much difficulty in keeping a direct course, and it was broad 
daylight before he struck the lake. From thence he continued 
up the lake, until about twelve o’clock, and had got, as they told 
him afterwards, about thirty miles from the town, when he was 
seized by a party of five Indians, as he was siiting on a log eating 
a piece of jerked venison. ‘The Big Captain had discovered his 
flight at daylight, and set off with three hundred men, divided into 
parties of five each, to scour the woods in every direction. 

They tied his hands behind him, and drove him in this way 
about a mile, to a rising ground, where they fired their guns, and 
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lighted a fire, by setting fire to an old dry walnut tree, as signals 
for the other parties to come in. Here they passed the night, du- 
ring which time about one half of the parties had come in. The 
morning after, they drove Bird into the town, and a council was 
called to decide on what was to be done with him. It was con- 
cluded upon, that as he was determined not to stay with them, he 
should be “ burnt three days.” The famous Shawanese Pro- 
phet, brother to Tecumseh, was at this council; his opinions are 
of great weight with the Shawanese, as he is considered to speak 
the will of the Great Spirit. Bird has seen him often. He is 
about fifty, very ill looking, and no warrior. He was continually 
exhorting the Indians to fight the Americans, and keep them from 
taking away their lands. The influence of the prophet may be 
estimated by the fact that at one time he had prevailed upon 
some of the tribes to abstain from spiritous liquors ; but they 
afterward returned to their old habits. 

The Big Captain came to tell Bird what they were going to do 
with him. It was what he expected, and had made up his mind 
to it. About an hour after sunrise he was taken a little outside 
the village to the war-dance ground, where he supposes three or 
four hundred Indians had collected. They tied him down on 
his back, with his feet fastened to a stake, and the Big Captain 
seized a fire-brand, which he held first against bis hand, then against 
his arm, taunting him at the same time, by asking “ if he intended 
to run away again soon?” ‘This was done by others in turn, for 
thirteen different times, at intervals of half an hour, and some- 
times of an hour, so that he might be as susceptible as possible 
to the pain. The intervals were filled up with dancings, taunt- 
ings, and expressions of contempt for white men. The louder 
he groaned, the louder they shouted, exclaiming that “ Indians 
never groaned, but the white man was no better than a woman.” 
This ceremony continued till within about two hours of sunset, 
at which time the fingers of his right hand were almost consumed, 
and his arm burnt quite to the bone. I saw his hand and arm 
myself, or I could never have been brought to believe that hu- 
man nature could have endured such long suffering. 

At this time there came up one Randall MDonald, a Scotch 
trader from Quebec. He had been all through that country, 
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buying furs, and was now on his way home, with a caravan of 
sixteen mules and four horses, loaded with skins. He was well 
known to the Indians, and offered to purchase Bird for a gal- 
lon of rum, which, he told the Big Captain, would afford them 
a much better frolick than burning a poor white man. ‘The bar- 
gain was siruck—the Big Captain took the rum—Randall M‘Don- 
ald, with his own hands, cut Bird loose, put him on one of his 
horses, and set out immediately. They traveiled all night, for 
fear the Indians would repent their bargain after drinking the 
liquor, and reclaim the poor half-burnt victim. In nine days, Bird 
thinks, they reached Kingston, where Randall bought him some 
clothes, and got a surgeon to attend him. ‘They staid four days 
at Kingston, and then went down to Quebec. All the time during 
this journey he was attended kindly by Randall, who took him 
home to his house in Quebec, employed a surgeon, and he soon 
got well enough to be able to travel on foot. The good Scotch- 
man then told him he might take his choice, either to remain 
with him or go home. Bird chose the latter; and Randall gave 
him money to carry him to the frontier; and sent him off with 
his good wishes. In these miserable times of national antipathies 
and savage warfare, it is gratifying to trace, in the conduct of 
Randall M‘Donaild, that steady, untiring benevolence, which adorns 
and exalts our nature. ‘That he should have saved the prisoner 
at the stake is nothing. But that he should carry hun with him, 
and support him, through such a long, tedious journey, dress his 
wounds in the wilderness, afterward take him to his home, and 
finally give him money to support him till he got to bis own 
country, is what, I fear, few could have done under the like cir- 
cumstances. Let us, then, do honour to this benevolent Scotch- 
man, who saved one of our citizens from the stake, and sent him 
safe to his home. 

The money given him by Randall M‘Donald lasted Bird till 
he came to Vermont ; from whence to Washington, he subsisted 
on the benevolence of his countrymen. In general, he says, he 
had little to complain of. His story almost always gained him 
food and lodging, and, with very few exceptions, he was seldom 
turned away from any man’s door. Misery and poverty so seldom 
knock at the doors of an American farmer, that his heart is not 
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vet steeled to apathy by becoming familiar with objects of dis- 
tress. From the borders of Vermont, he travelled by land to 
Albany, where the Patroon* got him a passage, free, to Egg-Har- 
bour, and he says he thought his lady would never have done 
sending provisions on board the vessel for him. From Egg- 
Harbour, he came across New-Jersey to Delaware Bay, which 
he crossed to Jones’s creek in the state of Delaware, whence he 
went to Haddaway’s ferry, crossed the Chesapeake to Annapolis, 
and arrived at Washington the 6th day of July, 1815. His object 
in coming there, was to fulfil his promise to the poor women of 
the old Shawanese Town. [It is with pleasure I add, that he was 
admitted to an audience of the president, and that measures have 
been taken, by the proper authority, to recover these unfortunate 
captives, should they be still alive. 

I saw him, and inquired particularly into his story, which he 
repeated as I have given it, without variation or embellishment. 
There was a striking manliness in his depertment, and he told his 
tale with such an air of simple truth, that I could swear to every 
word of it. I asked if he had any objection to its being made 
public ? He said none, provided I did not make a fine story about 
him. He was going among some distant relations in Frederick 
county, who he said would take care of him as long as he lived, 
and he did not want them to think he wished to be the hero of a story. 
fie had more than forty wounds—his shoulder was partly cut off, 
his thigh gashed with seams, his side scarred with a tomahawk, 
his fingers almost burnt off, and one of his arms in some places 
nearly bare to the bone. Yet, he neither repined or complained 
that his lot was harder than that of other men, but exhibited, 
more than any being I ever saw, an example of that philosophy 
which is the offspring, not of reasoning, but of suffering, and of that 
inflexible hardihood which a long succession of labours, dangers, 
and hardships ever inspires. r. 


* Stephen Van Ransselaer, Esq. of Albany, commonly known by this title in the 
state of New-York. 
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Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind. By Dugald 
Stewart, Esq. F. R. S. &c. Vol. IL. 4to Edinburgh. Bos- 
ton, reprinted, 8vo. 


The Quarterly Review, No. xxiv. January, 1815. 


Ix common with many of our countrymen we had adopted the 
metaphysical doctrines of Dugald Stewart ; and, until the appear- 
ance of some strictures on his last work, in a late number of the 
Quarterly Review, it never occurred to us that the application of 
the inductive method could lead to false conclusions in relation 
to the intellectual faculties of man. But we must now be com- 
pelled to abandon this belief, if the strictures of the Quarterly 
critics possess a weight at ail proportionate to the confidence with 
which they are advanced. According to them, Stewart’s theory is 
radically absurd ; his application of the novum organwm altogether 
paradoxical ; and his whole system conducive of no good prac- 
tical purpose whatever. ‘This is certainly a heavy sentence up- 
on the labours of a man whose brilliant powers of intellect have 
been directed for more than forty years to the investigation of the 
phenomena of the human mind: and when we consider the nature 
of the tribunal from which the judgment proceeds, and the mixed 
character of the individuals who discharge the censorial functions, 
we cannot acquiesce in their decision till we have fairly and 
fully examined the arguments upon which itis founded. Such 
an examination we flatter ourselves to have made; and the result 
of it isa decided conviction that the inferences of the Quarterly 
Reviewers proceed from an entire misapprehension, if not a gross 
misstatement, of the analogy which Mr. Stewart institutes, to show 
that mind and matter are precisely upon the same footing in re- 
spect to the means by which their laws and properties are respect- 
ively ascertained. ‘That our readers may have the merits of the 
controversy (if such it may be called) fairly before them, we 
shall state as succinctly as possible the substance of Mr. Stew- 
art’s reasoning on this head, and extract his own eloquent illustra- 
tion of that part of his doctrine to which the observations of his 
critic more immediately refer. In prosecuting this inquiry, at- 
tention should be paid to the guarded and cautious language of Mr. 
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Stewart : for it is, we apprehend, in consequence of neglecting 
this precaution that the Quarterly Reviewers have been led to 
confound distinctions which the delicate discrimination of this elo- 
quent philosopher had nicely traced, and to draw conclusions 
from premises of which Mr. Stewart is altogether innocent. A short 
paragraph in the Introduction to the first volume of his E/ements, 
contains a clear and concise statement of the analogy referred to. 


“ The notions we annex to the words matter and mind, as is well 
remarked by Dr. Reid, are merely relative. If I am asked what I 
mean by matter? I can only explain myself by saying, it is that which 
is extended, figured, moveable, hard or soft, rough or smooth, hot or 
cold ; that is, I can define it in no other way than by enumerating 
its sensible qualities. It is not matter, or body, which I perceive by 
my senses ; but only extension, figure, colour, and certain other qual- 
ities, from which the constitution of my nature leads me to infer some- 
thing which is extended, figured, and coloured. The case is pre- 
cisely similar with respect to mind. We are not immediately con- 
scious of its existence, but we are conscious of sensation, thought, 
and volition; operations which imply the existence of something 
which feels, thinks, and wills. Every man, too, is impressed with an 
irresistible conviction, that all these sensations. thoughts, and volitions, 
belong to one and the same being; to that being which he calls 
himself; a being which he is led, by the constitution of his nature, 
to consider as something distinct from his body, and as not liable to 


be impaired by the loss or mutilation of any of his ergans.” Vol. I. 
Pp. 2, 3. 


These considerations, in our view, conclusively establish the 
propriety of employing the same organ to the phenomena both 
of mind and of matter; nor can we think with the Quarterly Re- 
viewer that an exact analogy should be found to subsist between 
the properties of body and the affections of mind; or, in their own 
less definite language, that mind and matter must be shown to be 
in “ the same class of existence,” before their respective pheno- 
mena can be investigated by one common method of induction. 
It 1s indeed not very easy to unfold the meaning which Mr. Stew- 
art’s critic has wrapt up in that mysterious phrase “the same class 
of existence.’ We have always thought that the inductive me- 
thod had no sort of relation to the nalureof the facts about which 
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it was employed ; but referred merely to the order in which our 
investigation ought to proceed when occupied in deducing con- 
clusions from those facts. We see no reason to think that Bacon’s 
organ is exclusively confined to the department of physics ; 
or that this exact analogy should be required before the same 
organ could be applied to our intellectual phenomena. When 
the facts relating to any subject had been ascertained and record- 
ed, we had thought that the only legitimate way of treating them 
was by the method of induction; nor do we yet see any ground to 
give up this opinion. 

Since it appears that, in point of evidence, the phenomena of 
mind and of matter are upon precisely the same ground ; and since 
the operations of the one are analogous to the properties of the 
other, philosophers have now pretty generally abandoned all dis- 
quisitions concerning the nature or essence of either, and have con- 
fined themselves to the humbler task of observing their phenome- 
na, and of ascertaining their general laws. All questions concern- 
ing the manner in which mind exists; whether it be extended, or 
unextended ; whether it be lodged in the brain, or diffused over 
the body ; are exactly in the same predicament with those which 
have been started respecting matter ; if it really exis{ or not, inde- 
pendent of percipient beings: if it be possible or not that it could 
be created—and accordingly such inquiries are no part of the 
plan which Mr. Stewart proposed to himself. Ilis province was 
to record phenomena, and ascertain the laws by which they take 
place ; pursuing, in this respect, the same course which Newton 
adopted in investigating the phenomena of the material world. 

We shall insert another passage of Mr. Stewart’s own eloquent 
observations on the comparison which he institutes between the 
operations and laws of mind, and the properties and laws of mat- 
ter, reminding our readers, at the same time, that this is the part 
of Mr. Stewart’s statement which the Quarterly Reviewers have 
chiefly misrepresented. 


“ Upon a slight attention to the operations of our own minds, they 
appear to be so complicated, and so infinitely diversified, that it 
seems to be impossible to reduce them to any general /aws. In con- 
sequence, however, of a more accurate examination, the prospect 
clears up; and the phenomena, which appeared, at first, to be too 
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various for our comprehension, are found to be the resulé of a com- 
paratively small number of simple and uncompounded faculties, or 
of simple and uncompounded principles of action. These faculties 
and principles are the general laws of our constitution, and hold the 
same place in the philosophy of mind, that the general laws we in- 
vestigate in physics hold in that branch of science. In both cases the 
LAws which nature bas established are to be investigated only by an 
examination of facts; and, in both cases, a knowledge of these laws 
leads to an investigation of an infinite number of phenomena.” Vol. I. 
p- 8, 9. 


Here is a distinclion which ought to be kept in view. We see 
that there is as much difference between the operations of our 
minds, and the simple, uncompounded principles of which they 
are the results, as there is between the weight of a body and the 
general law of gravitation. But the Quarterly Reviewer has al- 
together lost sight of this important distinction; and to this unac- 
countable oversight all the hallucinations into which he falls may 
be traced, We shall subjoin Mr. Stewart’s further illustrations 
of his parallel, as we do not trust ourselves to give an abstract of 
them in our own language, since this is the rock on which his 
critic has split. 


“In the investigation of physical laws, it is well known, that our 
inquiries must terminate in some general fact, of which we can give 
no account, but that such is the constitution of nature. After we 
have established, for example, from the astronomical phenomena, 
the universality of the law of gravitation, it may still be asked, 
whether this law implies the constant agency of mind; and (upon 
the supposition that it does) whether it be probable that the Deity 
always operates immediately, or by means of subordinate instru- 
ments? But these questions, however curious, do not fall under the 
province of the natura! philosopher. It is sufficient for his purpose, 
if the universality of the fact be admitted.” 

“ The case is exactly the same in the philosophy of mind. When 
we have once ascertained a general fact, such as the various laws 
which regulate the association of ideas, or the dependence of memory 
on that effort of the mind which we call attention, it is all we ought 
to aim at in this branch of science. If we proceed no further than 
facts of which we have the evidence of our own consciousness, our 
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conclusions will be no less certain than those in physics: but if our 
curiosity leads us to attempt an explanation of the association of 
ideas, by certain supposed vibrations, or other changes, in the state 
of the brain; or to explain memory, by means of supposed impres- 
sions and traces in the censorium, we evidently blend a collection 
of important and well-ascertained truths with principles which rest 
wholly on conjecture.” Vol. I. p. 9, 10. 


Let us now turn to the representation which is given of the 
above reasoning in the Quarterly Review, and bring the respect- 
ive statements of Mr. Stewart and his critic into immediate con- 
trast. After stating cursorily the various fluctuations which have 
attended the question as to the foundation of our belief in an 
external world, and alluding to the intellectual principles of Dr. 
Reid, the critic proceeds: 


“In addition, however, to these, we are taught that there are 
many other original, simple, and uncompounded phenomena in the 
mind, which Dr. Reid distinguishes as the intellectual faculties ; such 
are memory, abstraction, conception, and so forth, all of which, as 
’ well as the instinctive principles above mentioned, he considers as 
being ultimate /aws in our constitution, in the same manner as hard- 
ness, colour, extension, taste, are ultimate Jams in the constitution of 
material substances.” No. XXIV. p. 286. 


Here the phenomena and the laws by which they take place 
are jumbled indiscriminately together. Hardness, colour, ex- 
tension, are, according to this classification, ultimate laws in the 
constitution of matter; and memory, the “result of simple and 
uncompounded principles of action,” is put without distinction 
among those very principles themselves! We cannot wonder 
at the subsequent absurdities of the reviewer, when we find him 
starting with such vague and loose notions. 

By comparing the language here employed, with that of 
Mr. Stewart himself, on this subject, we shall find, that where 
the reviewer has adopted the same words which had been 
used by Stewart, they are collocated so very differently as to 
betray a real misapprehension of the distinction conveyed in the 
original. Stewart by no means asserts, (as his critic seems te 
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think,) that the operations of our minds are “ simple and uncom- 
pounded phenomena,” but that these operations are the “ result 
of a comparatively small number of simple and uncompounded 
principles of action” Here is as plain a distinction as between 
the cause and its effect—between the descent of a heavy body 
and the principle of gravitation. 

After committing this gross oversight, it is not strange that the 
reviewer should carry the same confusion through the whole dis- 
cussion. Accordingly, we next find him comparing the proper- 
ties of body with the simple and uncompounded principles of in- 
tellectual action. Indeed, the opposite points of the analogy are 
so strangely mixed up, that it is difficult to seize the crilic’s 
meaning. 


“ Mr. Stewart, says he, moreover considers it as a most unphi- 
fosophical opinion, to suppose the properties of body as in any way 
linked together, or as being effects produced by any correspondent 
powers in material substances themselves; they are merely contem- 
poraneous phenomena, and the only business of legitimate philoso- 
phy is simply to ascertain and record them. Accordingly, since our 
intellectual faculties and principles are ultimate laws in our constitu- 
tion, and hold the same relation in respect to mind that the properties 
of body hold to matter, it is plain, that to suppose them as being 
merely various operations of one and the same substance, is alto- 
gether a prejudice ; they are nothing more than naked facts, asso- 
ciated perhaps in time and place, but which we have no reason to 
consider as being either actions of an individual substance, or effects 
of any single cause.” No. XXIV. p. 286. 


Here again the operations of mind are used as synonymous 
with the faculties and principles of which they are the result, and 
by this means a conclusion is drawn which is directly at variance 
with the explicit language of Mr. Stewart. As quoted above, 
Mr. Stewart says expressly, that “every man is impressed with 
an irresistible conviction that all his sensations, thoughts, and vo- 
litions, belong to one and the same being; to that being which he 
cails himself,” &c. But, according to the Quarterly critic, we 
have not the least reason “to consider them as actions of the 
same individual substance.” Indeed, it would be idle to prose- 
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cute this part of the subject any further. It has been sufficiently 
proved, we think, that the strictures of the reviewer are by no 
means warranted by Mr. Stewart’s language; and to unravel all the 
perplexities into which his perverse ingenuity has led him, would 
require a constant repetition of the same remarks. We have 
only to bear in mind the distinction between principles and ope- 
rations, laws and properties, to detect all these errors. 

After these preliminaries, the Quarterly Reviewer aims a bold 
blow at the root of Stewart’s system, denying that consciousness 
can furnish any evidence whatever, either of the existence of 
mind, or of the multifarious intellectual operations from which its 
existence is inferred. To establish this point, a division of our phi- 
losophical inquiries is made, which, to the best of our knowledge, 
is entitled to the praise of originality. “ He may,” says the critic, 
“¢ either consider the mind, as it is in itself, or else in the objects 
about which it is conversant ; the first may be named the method 
by inquiry into the subjects of our consciousness, the latter the 
method by inquiry into the objects of it.” We confess, that we 
are unable to discern clearly the meaning of this. In what lies 
the difference between a subject, and an object, of consciousness? 
The mind is certainly conversant upon outward substances; but 
can it be correctly said that these are objects of consciousness ? 
Am I conscious of my pen, ink, or paper? And yet is not my 
mind conversant about these by means of sensation and percep- 
tion? The reviewer has not at all remedied this lame division 
by his subsequent explanations. “In the one case, (says he,) to 
use the phraseology of Mr. Stewart, our aim is, to ascertain the 
‘ simple and uncompounded faculties, or the simple and uncom- 
pounded principles’ of which the mind consists; in the other 
case, it is to ascertain the nature, the certainty, and the limits of 
the knowledge which it possesses.”” Without examining the ac- 
curacy of the position, that the “mind consists” of simple and un- 
compounded principles, we would merely suggest a doubt whe- 
ther the nature, the certainty, or the limits of our knowledge, can 
enter into any inquiry concerning the objects of consciousness ? 

But quitting this point, let us see if the reviewer have not fal- 
Jen into an absurdity, more palpable than that of which he labours 


to convict Mr. Stewart. 
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“It is admitted by Mr. Stewart, (says he, ) that ‘the mind is not 
conscious of its own existence ;’ nevertheless, as every act necessarily 
implies an agent, we demonstratively infer, from the things which we 
see, and feel, and think, the existence of some substance or other by 
which they are perceived. So far itis agreed. But the slightest re- 
flection will convince us, that in the same manner, and from the same 
reason, that the mind is not conscious of its own existence, so neither 
is it conscious of the existence of those distinct and independent fac- 
ulties with which it is commonly considered as being endowed. The 
question therefore is, can we necessarily and demonstrably infer from 
this internal feeling, the separate existence of those particular attri- 
butes, in the same manner that we infer from it the existence of some 
thinking substance* in general ?” 


Here it is plainly admitted, that there is a certain “ internal 
feeling,” called consciousness; and it is roundly said (p. 290.) 
that “as for the subjects of our consciousness, we confess that 
they have altogether eluded our search.”” But can we be con- 
scious, without being conscious of something ? It is admitted, on all 
sides, that there are such intellectual operations as thought, sen- 
sation, and volition; while even the Quarterly Reviewers do not 
pretend to deny that these operations produce in us certain “ in- 
ternal feelings.” Now it is manifest that, if this internal feeling 
had always been one and the same, it could never have giv- 
en rise to any distinction between the several operations of the 
human mind. It is only by means of this feeling that we know any 
thing at all concerning their operations; and it is clear that the 
constitution of our nature leads us irresistibly to infer the existence 
of the operations themselves from the feelings which they produce. 
This belief is not the result of any process of circuitous induc- 
tion; and if any person resolutely denies that he is conscious of 
his intellectual operations, it is impossible to disabuse him by ra- 
tiocination. 

But the reviewer is not sceptical enough. He grants that the 
existence of mind is demonstratively inferred from its own ope- 
rations, ‘because, an act necessarily implies an agent.” Butought 
we not to have the most convincing evidence of the existence of 

* It would have contributed greatly to perspicuity, if the Quarterly Reviewers had 


attended to Mr. Stewart’s remarks on the employment of the word substance 
Stewart's Elements, Vol. I. Note A. 
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the act, before we infer the existence of the agent? And how, 
then, do we ascertain the existence of an intellectual act but by 
the “ internal feeling”? which it produces? In other words, how are 
we assured of the operations of the human mind unless they are 
the subjects of consciousness’? Mr. Stewart’s critic is then precise- 
ly in this situation: He agrees that ‘‘some thinking substance in 
general” is demonstrably inferred to exist from the operations of 
the substance; but he utterly refuses to grant that we have any 
possible means of ascertaining the existence of those operations ! 
We cannot dismiss the subject without giving the reviewer an 
impartial hearing. His own candour demands this at our hands ; 
and we the more cheerfully yield to the demand, because in our 
view it will contribute to fortify the strictures we have made up- 
on his criticism. He proposes to illustrate, by example, the ques- 
tion contained in the last sentence of the paragraph which we have 


just considered. 


“ Suppose we conceive in our imagination, (says he,) the idea of a 
rose: if is plain we are able to consider it in general, and merely as 
it is, arose ; or we may consider it in relation to the circumstance of 
our having, at a particular time, plucked it; or we may consider it in 
relation to the genus of which it is a species ; or as it is a red object, 
a fragrant object, or a large ora small object. In all these cases, how- 
ever, the mind is altogether unconscious of putting forth any differ- 
ent exertion, and the only distinction which it is able to observe 
among all these various operations, consists in the simple fact of its 
having considered a particular object under different relations. But 
whether these operations be performed by the distinct agency of va- 
rious, “simple and uncompounded faculties” as we suppose the light 
and motions of the planets by distinct and independent causes, or 
whether it be the indivisible and homogeneous power, operating 
merely upon different objects, this is a point upon which conscious- 
ness is able to afford us no information whatever. It is by the same set 
of muscles that we walk, run, and dance; by the same organs of sense 
that we are respectively made acquainted with the most dissimilar 
sounds and the most dissimilar colours: this is certain; but whether 
the endless variety of objects which the understanding is capable 
of considering, be comprehended by means of one and the same, or 
by means of many and different faculties, whether imagination and 
memory, and abstraction and conception, and the other intellectual 
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operations, are only different actions of the mind, or different proper- 
ties of it, would seem to be a question altogether beyond the reach 
of human philosophy to determine.” P. 288, 289. 


“We are now talking of theunderstanding, and of its peculiar at- 
tributes only ; and we will admit that the intellectual part of our na- 
ture is as distinct from the sentient part of it, as the property of heat, 
in the sun, is from its property of light. But how various are the ef- 
fects which each of these is able to produce! The same heat which 
gives warmth to the atmosphere gives life to vegetation, and while 
it softens one substance, will be found to harden others: phenomena, 
at least as different from each other as any which we can trace 
among our intellectual operations.” Id. 


In these observations ,while the writer thinks he is refuting the 


metaphysical heresies of his northern neighbour, he is, in fact, only 


employing a somewhat more circuitous mode of establishing the 
same doctrine. He sets out with the false assumption that Stew- 
art considered the mind as composed of independent, and no way 
connected faculties ; that, in short, the metaphysical heretic had 
made the essence of his system consist in the hypothesis, that the 
operatins of mind were not the actions of one individual thinking 
substance. We have already shown, that no such doctrine is 
to be found in the “ Elements of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind ;” and that, on the contrary, Mr. Stewart seemed to have 
anticipated the objection by stating in explicit terms the very 
opposite of such a supposition. But if we are able to discern the 
distinct meaning of the Quarterly Reviewer amidst the cloud of 
heterogeneous metaphors which surround it, we believe he in- 
tends to go further than is warranted by the speculations of Mr. 
Stewart, or than is consistent with sound philosophy. He wishes 
to establish not only that the operations of the mind belong to the 
same individual substance, but that the substance itself is a homo- 
geneous agent; or that at any rate, consciousness cannotafford us 
any evidence at all of the distinct existence of separate faculties 
or principles of action. Accordingly, in the example of the rose, 
the different operations of abstracting, comparing, and remember- 
ing, are supposed to be the results of an “indivisible power,” just 
as the actions of walking, running, and dancing, are performed by 
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the same individual set of muscles. We might answer to all this, that 
the analogy here introduced is very fallacious—that to run is only 
to walk with rapidity ; that to dance, is only to walk in measured 
movements ; and that, in fine, the three actions are identical. But is 
it, we would ask the reviewers, by the same set of muscles 
that we walk, run, and dance, eat, wink, and write ? On the contra- 
ry, have we not distinct and separate corporeal faculties and mem- 
bers, all belonging to the same individual acting substance? And 
if the analogy teaches any thing, does it not clearly exhibit the 
mind as consisting of different intellectual faculties united in one 
individual thinking substance ? 

The other analogies of the reviewer are either alike radically 
defective, or, if pursued with candour, contribute to strengthen the 
position which Mr. Stewart has assumed. The language which is 
held in conducting these analogies ought to be critically attended 
to. The different effects of expansion and contraction* produced 
by solar heat, depend entirely upon the discrepant natures of the 
substances which are the subjects ‘of its operation: and, indeed, 
we believe that contraction will be found to be the effect of pre- 
cedent expansion. It is a general chemical proposition, that heat 
expands all bodies. But it is well known that many a useful in- 
strument, Wedgewood’s thermometer for example, is construct- 
ed upon the contracting property of clay ; and that this contrac- 
tion results from the previous expansion and evaporation of the 
water contained in the clay ; by which means it occupies less 
space after, than before it was subjected to the action of caloric. 
But there is a more fundamental objection to the analogy, as con- 
ducted by Mr. Stewart’s critic. Heat expands air, and contracis 
clay, merely because clay and air are radically different sorts of 
substances. Heat never expands the same body at one time 
and contracts it at another, as we perceive the same thing at one 
time and remember it at another. Here, then, is the important 
point from which the critic’s analogy begins to diverge from a pa- 
rallel. He has compared the different effects of the same 
agent acting upon different subjects, with the different effects of 


* We ought to remark, that expansion and contraction, are only terms of art, for 
what the Quarterly Reviewer calls hardening and softening. 
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different principles of action operating upon the same subject; a 
comparison which exhibits a complete inversion of every rule of 
analogical reasoning. 

The other comparison of this writer is derived from our organs 
of sense. He says, “by the same organs of sense we are respect- 
ively made acquainted with the most dissimilar sounds, and the 
most dissimilar colours,” and he would therefore infer, that for ought 
we know, the mind may be in the same situation, with regard to 
the peculiar objects about which it is conversant. The observa- 
tions just made will apply with equal cogency to this comparison. 
It is true, that we are made acquainted with the most dissimilar 
colours by the same organ of sense; but it is equally true, that 
the same object is not perceived to be invested with different co- 
lours. The grass is green, and the sun is red; but neither the 
one nor the other is red and green at the same time. Here, then, 
as in the former case the reviewer has neglected legitimate 
analogy. Smell, taste, sight, touch, hearing, are all organs of sen- 
sation ; as memory, abstraction, comparison, are organs of our in- 
tellectual operations. The five first may be employed about one 
and the same object; and the same is the case with the three last. 
This is the analogy for which we contend. Instead of such a com- 
parison, however, the Quarterly Reviewer singles out an individuat 
organ of sense, and compares its functions with the general proce- 
dure of the mind: whereas, he ought to have compared the pro- 
vince of one sense when employed about different objects, with the 
office of an individual faculty of the mind, when occupied in the 
same manner. His analogy should have been this: It is by the 
same organ of sight that we are made acquainted with the most 
dissimilar colours ; and it is by the same faculty of memory that 
we remember the most dissimilar ebjects or events. 

Thus far, the criticism of the reviewer is directed at the very 


foundation of all mental philosophy. By denying the efficacy of 


consciousness, to ascertain the different eperations of the human 

intellect, he closes the only avenue to the interior and domestic 

economy of the mind. He next endeavours to establish the in- 

applicableness of the inductive method to reasoning upon the ope- 

rations of the human understanding. His arguments on this head. 

are founded upon what he supposed himself to have proved re- 
Vou. VI. New Series. 39 
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specting Mr. Stewart’s philosophy ilself; and it therefore appears 
almost superfluous to enter upon a formal refutation of this part 
of the criticism. We shall, however, since we have commenced 
the discussion, follow out the subject. 


“If we pursue the analogy, (itis said) we shall find it to be just as 
unfavourable to Mr. Stewart's medhod of philosophy, as what we have 
hitherto said, is to his philosophy itself. For, to take the same ex- 
amples as before, should we be curious to know why the same pro- 
perty in the sun occasions so many dissimilar effects, as we are daily 
Witnesses to, it wouid surely be in vain, like the schoolmen of old, to 
institute inquiries into the nature and essence of heat, considered as it 
isin itself: all that we can learn of it is, from the specifie differences 
which we may observe amongst the objects themselves, on which 
heat is seen to operate. It is precisely the same in the case of mind; 
if we should be desirous of investigating the nature of our understand- 
ing, or of intellectual operations, it is not to them that analogy would 
direct our attention, but solely to the objects about which they are 
conversant. It is, however, obvious, that these last are not like the 
objects of sense ; they cannot be put, like pieces of gold, into a cru- 
cible ; whether they be ideas or notions, or conceptions or abstrac- 
tions, (it matters not by what name we call them,) it is plain they are 
not subjects susceptible of experiment: and whatever knowledge we 
may arrive at, concerning the various metaphysical peculiarities and 
relations by which they are distinguished from each other, must be 
acquired, most assuredly, by general reasoning, and not,as Mr. Stew- 
art supposes, by inductive analysis. In the same manner, as all that 
philosophy can teach us concerning heat, is from the objects which it 
acts upon; so all it can teach us concerning the human understand- 
ing. is from the objects about which it is conversant ; hut unless we 
suppose the objecis of our understanding to be in the same class of 
existence as the objects of our senses, it is surely paradoxical to as- 
sume. that they are susceptible of the same method of investigation.” 


P. 289, 290. 


We are compelled to repeat, that the writer is here labouring 
under an unaccountable misconception of Mr. Stewart’s avowed 
object, in the investigation of our intellectual phenomena. This 


«metaphysical heretic” wisely abandoned to the schoolmen all 
speculations concerning the nature either of body or of mind ; 
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and contented himself with recording phenomena, and ascertain- 
ing the general laws by which they take place. Unfortunately 
again for the reviewer, his analogy, when carried through and con- 
ducted fairly, will be found to fortify Mr. Stewart’s paradoxical 
assumption. As it was seen that the rays of the sun produced 
very dissimilar effects when different objects are subjected to 
their influence, and that the same object was effected in several 
different ways by their action, philosophers concluded, that there 
must be as many correspondent causes in the substance which 
produced such various results. Accordingly, it was discovered 
by experiment, not only that the rays of the sun were a hetero- 
geneous compound of light and heat, but that light itself was com- 
posed of seven distinct and separate elements. Subsequent ex- 
periments have ascertained the existence of another ingredient in 
the composition of the sun’s rays, which, from the peculiar effects 
this has been found to produce of particular substances, has been 
called the chemical ray. But was the procedure by which these 
conclusions were arrived at, in the language of the Quarterly Me- 
taphysician, merely confined to the observation of the “ specific 
differences among the objects themselves,” which were the sub- 
jects of solar influence? Have not both light and heat been more 
unceremoniously treated, than being thrust into a crucible, or cram- 
med inte a retort? Is not, in short, by far the greatest part of mo- 
dern chemistry employed exclusively in unfolding the nature and 
effects of these two substances ? 

Here, then, we fix the points through which a parallel between 
the two sciences in question, can be legitimately drawn. It was 
early perceived that memory, abstraction, comparison, were all 
distinct and independent intellectual actions, and that, like the se- 
veral properties in the beams of the sun, they might be operative 
upon one and the same, or upon many and different, subjects. This 
analogy, (if any is necessary,) in our humble conception, suffi- 
ciently warrants Mr. Stewart in applying the inductive analysis 
to the investigation of our intellectual phenomena. 

After establishing, as he supposes, the paradoxical impropriety 
of inquiring at all into the operations of mind, the reviewer tells us 
that the only legitimate employment of philosophy is, to attend to 
the objects about which they are conversant; a direction which, 
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if followed, would oppose an insurmountable barrier to the pre- 
gress of intellectual investigation. The objects to which our at- 
tention should be directed are, ideas or notions, conceptions or 
abstractions: but what evidence have we of the existence of 
these ? or by what means are we to discover their metaphysical 
peculiarities? It is clear, that they are subjects incapable of any 
thing like chemical analysis. They are, in short, insusceptible of 
any sort of experiment; and it is utterly impossible for us ever to 
ascertain the least satisfactory information concerning them. Thus, 
then, the Quarterly Reviewer has first attempted to prove the futili- 
ty of the received plan of intellectual philosophy, and has, next, 
substituted another, for our consolation, which it is absolutely im- 
possible to follow! 

It has always appeared to us that, although chemical action 
takes place at insensible distances, there is, nevertheless, a prin- 
ciple of operation analogous to the law of motion, by which two 
bodies in concussion are said mutually to act, upon each other. 
To express ourselves more clearly—-when two substances act 
chemically upon each other, the experiment cannot be exclusively 
claimed by either: for example, when gold is subjected to the 
action of aqua fortis, the experiment itself belongs as much to the 
latter as to the former. ‘Two equaliy important propositions are 
the result of the process: First, that solubility in aqua fortis is a 
property of gold; and, Secondly, that the power of dissolving gold 
is a property of aquafortis. Something like this, we apprehend, 
must take place in the intangible operations of the human mind. 
While it is employed upon the peculiar objects about which it is 


conversant, as much may be learned concerning the mind itself, as 


concerning those peculiar objects; and even if we have no means 
of ascertaining the properties of the latter, we can, nevertheless, 
observe a specific difference in the operations of the former. It 
matters not, then, that ideas or abstractions cannot be roasted in 
a crucible, or “divided bya prism.” If we can only ascertain the 
distinct operations of the mind, and the peculiar laws by which 
they are regulated, the end of legitimate intellectual philosophy is 
sufficiently answered. 

A great deal has been said, both by the Edinburgh and by the 
Quarterly Reviewers, respecting the futility of all speculations con- 
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nected with the human understanding, because we are incapable 
of making either the operations of mind, or the objects about which 
it is directly conversant, the subjects of tangible experiment. This 
objection has been sufficiently refuted by Mr. Stewart himself. 
There is one observation, however, which might be added to his 
own masterly dissertation. Experiment is never called in to the 
aid of investigation, except when nature herself has not arranged 
the subjects of it so as to give us the result after which we are in- 
quiring. But whenever the arrangement in question has been 
made by nature, we ought to be grateful for the labour which she 
has thus anticipated us in performing: and it makes no difference 
what hand manages the experiment, since it is to the result alone 
that our attention is directed. The impossibility then of our men- 
tal operations being subjected to artificial arrangement, is no ob- 
jection at all to the prosecution of the philosophy of the human 
mind. 

The objection which the Quarterly Metaphysician infers against 
the philosophy of mind, on account of the difficulty attending the 
study, forms that kind of paralogism which proves too much. The 
same arguments would have applied, with equal validity, to the 
laborious studies of Newton. 

The remainder of the criticism which we have been considering, 
is employed upon Dr. Reid’s theory respecting instructive spec- 
ulative principles; and upon an analysis of each specific article 
treated of in the second volume of Mr. Stewart’s Elements. 
These arguments might be easily answered: 


Verum hee ipse equidem, spatiis exclusus iniquis, 
Pretereo, atque aliis post me memoranda relinquo. 
VIRGIL. 
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THE NAVY. 


THE expediency of a considerable naval establishment in the 
United States, which was long one of the leading points of nation- 
al policy on which the two great political parties in this country 
differed, has been decided, as all such questions are best decided, 
by experience. The events of the lastthree years have sufli- 
ciently demonstrated the importance of a navy, both as the 
means of protection and of annoyance, and furnish unanswer- 
able arguments in favour of a gradual augmentation of it, in 
proportion as the resources of the nation, and the necessity of 
commercial protection, shall increase. The experiment of obtain- 
ing satisfaction and security by means of commercial restrictions 
operating on the aggressor ; as well as that of remaining at home 
and looking to other nations to carry our productions, and 
to supply our wants have failed of effect; either in conse- 
quence of political changes that could not be foreseen, or 
because these measures were not consonant to the habits and 
disposi/ions of the people, who alone, in a free country, can give 
energy and effect to political regulations. The conclusion 
naturally to be drawn from the failure of the restrictive system, 
is, that this nation will in future be a commercial nation, and the 
experience of many latter years ought to convince us, thata com- 
mercial nation without the means of protecting its trade, on 
that element which has been termed ‘the highway of nations,” 
(aptly enough since at one time or another, it has been infested by 
highway robbers of almost every nation,) cannot long escape those 
evils which seem to be the inevitable consequence of weakness 
in every situation. The events of the war just concluded have, 
as we before remarked, demonstrated the «tility of anavy as the 
means of territorial defence, and the experience of many years of 
suffering, has established its importance as an instrument for pro- 
tecting our commerce. With regard to these general propositions , 
there seems indeed to be little diversity of opinion, but there are 
a considerable nunber of persons in the United States, who dif- 
fer in various points connected with this subject. It is supposed 


by some, that in order to render a navy effectual for the at- 
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tainment of these great objects, it is absolutely necessary that it 
should be as large as that of Great Britain, and that consequently 
the attempt is preposterous, because it is impossible, even admit- 
ting that the whole resources of the country were appropriated to 
that single purpose. : 

There are too, and we are sorry to observe it, men of con- 
siderable influence, weight, and respectability, inhabiting districts 
remote from the apprehension of maritime invasion, and not so 
immediately connected with the interests of commerce, as to be 
able to trace them home to themselves, who seem to consider all 
contributions toward the protection of our coasts and commerce 
as thrown away on objecis that have no connexion with either 
their own safety or prosperity. ‘They do not perceive those ties 
of interest and of affinity, which, though not bare io the senses, 
yet, like the ligaments of the human frame, connect, anc bind 
together the most unportant and the most insignificant parts ; 
nor are they aware, that there is a kindred blood circulating, and a 
common pulse vibrating, through the extremest parts of this great 
republic. Actuated and impelled by little local interests and feel- 
ings, which operate on a certain class of minds, not in proportion 
to their magnitude, but their nearness, they apparently act under 
the belief that the safety and prosperity of those whom they 
sometimes hear of, but never see, can have no possible bearing on 
their own. 'Thus, shutting their eyes to the great object of our fede- 
ralive union, they seem never to have known, or to have forgot, the 
great political axiom, that the prosperity of the several parts, con- 
stitutes that of the whole; that the social compact is founded on 
the mutual sacrifice of local interests, to the end of the universal 
good ; and that the circulation of the principle of life and action, 
through the different parts of the human frame, is not more 
equable, than ought to be the pervading influence of that sacred 
principle of union, which is the life blood of our national existence. 
It is to establish this community of interests and feelings, that all 
political associations like ours, are formed, and it is the more ne- 
cessary to repeat and enforce so trite a truth, because so many 
men appear to have forgotten, that our union was formed for the 
very purpose of neutralizing the loca! interests of its separate 


members, and combining their whole force and energy for the at- 
fainment of great national objects. } 
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With a view to obviate the objections of those whose feelings 
and motives we have attempted to analyze, it is our intention to 
offer a view of this most important question to the consideration 
of the reader, which, we hope, will satisfy him, that the resources 
of this nation are amply sufficient to create a navy, equal to any 
force which the greatest maritime power can permanently maintain 
on our Coast, and that every portion of the United States is equally 
interested in the attainment of this great object. The facts and 
arguments adduced in support of the first proposition will carry 
additional weight, when it is known that they are furnished by 
professional men, whose character, talents, and experience, give 
them a right to the respect and confidence of their countrymen. 
Those intended to enforce the latter assertion, must pass for what 
they are intrinsically worth, as they derive no aid from those au- 
thorities, but depend for support on their justness and truth alone. 

Experience, the great teacher of wisdom, and the surest guide 
in every discussion, has shown us, that in a war with Great 
Britain, or any other power possessing a great superiority of 
maritime force, the Bay of Chesapeake and Long-Island Sound, 
are the two principal stations by the possession or command of 
which the enemy is enabled, most essentially, to injure the inter- 
ests of the United States. In their present defenceless situation, 
so far from affording any advantages to commerce, or any means 
of communication between the different parts of our country, 
they offer harbours and protection to an enemy, enable him to 
intercept our trade coastwise, and give him the means of pene- 
trating into the very heart of the country. With the safe and ex- 
cellent navigation of these waters, from the easy access and egress 
ihey afford at all seasons of the year, the enemy has constantly 
before him a choice of fine harbours, attended with every facility 
in procuring the supplies of fresh water necessary for his con- 
sumption. Nor is this the worst. His occupation of these 
important stations enables him to force an intercourse with an ex- 
tensive range of country, and thus furnish himself with tresh 
provisions and all kinds of vegetables essential to health and 
comfort. But there is a consequence still more fatal than all 
these, resulting from the command of these waters. By an in- 
tercourse so extensive and unrestrained, by practising on the 
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fears or the cupidity of human nature, at a time when the muni- 
cipal laws are embarrassed or paralyzed in their execution, he en- 
joys facilities in corrupting our citizens, obtaining the most minute 
information of the designs of our government, of the movements 
and operations of our army and navy, and implanting the seeds 
of disaffection in the very heart of our country. The alternative 
of remaining undisturbed in the enjoyment of those daily com- 
forts which custom has made necessary, of pursuing the occu- 
pations which are essential to the attainment of those comforts, 
and of preserving our property—perhaps our lives, on the one 
hand, and of being plundered and driven from home in exile and 
beggary, on the other, is embarrassing to the strongest mind and 
best regulated principles. It is, therefore, naturally to be inferred, 
without ascribing any extraordinary turpitude to a people thus 
circumstanced, that some of them will yield to the pressure of 
the times, and obtain security, at the price of the sacrifice of their 
most sacred duties. We have felt that the possession of the 
Chesapeake and Long-Island Sound enables our enemy to re- 
main all the year in the centre of the country—to interrupt our 
coasting and foreign trade—to supply himself with fresh provi- 
sions and water—to cut off the intercourse of the southern and 
eastern States—to plunder and harass our farmers—and to cor- 
rupt our citizens. Evils like these are worth remedying, and if 
the remedy be a little expensive, we should consider the number 
and magnitude of the disorders that call aloud for its application. 
Possessing, as we do, a country abounding in every material 
necessary to ihe construction of a navy, it may be worth while 
fo inquire into the means by which a recurrence of these evils 
may in future be avoided, and having discovered these, to ascer- 
tain whether they are within the reach of our strength and re- 
sources. In the pursuit of these inquiries, the first object that 
strikes our attention is the power of the enemy against whom our 
precautions may be directed. A question of this nature leads us 
directly to the British navy, beéause that is now the only force 
which either inmediately or remotely threatens the permanent 
safety or interests of the United States. We have nothing to 
fear, but from the wooden walls, and the scalping knife; and the 
observations we shail make in a subsequent part of this essay, will 
Vou. VI. New Series. AOD 
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show that by guarding our sea coast effectually against the one, 
we shall best be able to protect the interior frontier from the 
other. 

England, we are told, has a thousand ships; and, had she ten 
ihousand, her means of annoying this country would be no greater 
than now, unless she could man and send them hither. The list of ef- 
fective vessels belonging to the British navy, (see p. 334.) will show, 
that of the thousand ships of England, little more than one fourth are 
in a capacity for actual service. But this is quite immaterial, when 
we know the fact, that if they were, it would be utterly impossi- 
ble to man them, even with the aid of impressment at home and 
abroad. England cannot man her wooden walls ; and ships with- 
out men, are but wood. We have heard of one vessel which was 
navigated by a single man, with the aid of a stout Newfoundland 
dog ; but vessels intended to cope with our tars, must have plenty 
of men, and good men too, or they will soon change masters. 

The truth is, that the navy of England is now like the armour 
of John of Gaunt in the Tower of London, too heavy for the pre- 
sent use of Britons. Even the champion of England cannot sus- 
tain the weight of the latter, nor can the united resources of the 
nation support the former. Add to this, that the army is now 
superseding the navy in the affections of the nation; the glory of 
Nelson fades before the lustre of Wellington, and the navy of 
England, when it no longer reigns in the hearts of the people, 
will soon cease to reign on ihe waves of the ocean: it will moulder 
away under the influence of this new passion of its patrons, and 
its end may be, like its beginning, unnoticed and obscure. 

From the late war, we have derived not only glory, but the 
most invaluable lessons of experience. ‘The former, will serve 
to animate to future exertions ; the latter, teach us to direct those 
exertions to the most salutary results. One of the lessons of ex- 
perience to which we would point public attention is, the import- 
ant fact, that affer making peace with all the rest of the world, 
and when she was at full liberty to direct all her resources against 
this country, England was obliged to dismantle many of her se- 
venty-fours, and almost all her inferior class of frigates, to give te 
her larger frigates and razees that complement of men which the 
admiralty deemed absolutely necessary to enable them to cope 
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with our ships of war. In addition to this, the pride of America 
will never let her forget, that general orders were ultimately issued, 
that no English frigate should singly engage an American, if it 
could possibly be avoided. 

After the peace with France, on the abdication of the late em. 
peror, not a single seaman was discharged from the British navy 
in consequence of that event; and we know that every exertion 
was made to coerce, harass, and desolate this country by means 
of that navy. All the ships that could be spared from the pro- 
tection of her commerce, menaced as it was in every sea by our 
public and private armed vessels—all that England could man, and 
that were thought capable of coping with those of the United 
States, were sent upon our coast. This force, then, will enable 
us to ascertain the means of annoyance which that country, in its 
highest exultation, in its flush of successful vigour, after having 
triumphed over the object of her hatred and her fears, could bring 
into operation against the United States. It consisted of from eleven 
to thirteen ships of the line; from fifteen to eighteen frigates ; and 
from thirty-five to forty sloops of war, brigs, schooners, and bomb 
vessels. That this force effected any thing of importance, was 
solely in consequence of the exposed state of the Bay of Chesa- 
peake, and Long-Island Sound, of which they were enabled to 
retain the command during nearly the whole war. It gained no 
permanent advantage, nor did it achieve any splendid conquests ; 
but, with the exception of one solitary instance, never attempted 
any place of consequence, without meeting with disaster and dis- 
grace. It attempted to seal our ports “hermetically,” but, ex- 
cept at those two places we have so frequently referred to, the 
experiment succeeded in no one instance. Our vessels of war; 
and letters of marque, used to go out to sea, and return with im- 
punity, notwithstanding every exertion to prevent them. If, then, ea 
ata time when England was buoyed up by the most splendid if 
successes in Europe, without an enemy to encounter but our- 
selves, she could do nothing more, we are authorized to conclude, 
that what she could not do then, she will never be able to per- i 
form; and that by employing but a very small portion of the re- o. 
venues of our country, in the gradual creation of such a force, and a 
‘n erecting such fortifications as we shall directly enumerate, 
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we should in a few years be able to maintain the freedom of the 
western world of waters, even against England and her thousand 
ships. 

Never had Great Britain stronger motives for employing the 
whole of her disposable naval force against an enemy, than during 
the late war with this country. The public voice of the nation 
had denounced us as dastard enemies, who had taken advantage 
of the depression of her fortunes, to join her bitterest foe, in 
most unprovoked hostility; the sentiment of national pride had 
been wounded, by frequent defeats, where it was most sus- 
ceptible—in the character of its naval prowess ; and the cupidity of 
her officers and seamen had been tempted by the hope of incalcu- 
lable plunder. Animated by these impulses, and spurred on by 
these hopes, she made every exertion; and from the nature and 
extent of these exertions, we are to judge what she will be able 
to do, if we adopt the plan which follows. 

The foundation of the plan we have to propose would be, the 
selecting and fortifying a proper site for a naval rendezvous and 
depot in the Chesapeake, as contiguous and convenient to the 
Atlantic ocean as possible: and the fortifying of Newport, with 
ihe east end of Long-Island by means of Gardner’s Island, and 
the islands more immediately at the entrance of the sound. This 
done, and it would be easily done, twelve ships of the line, twenty 
good frigates, thirty sloops of war, brigs, and schooners, eight 
steam batteries,* and fifty row-gallies, would answer every purpose 
of defence and annoyance. Let not the timid politicians who 
hold the purse strings of the people, start at the magnitude of 
these means; or suppose, for a moment, that their creation by 
cradual, and, if they please, sparing appropriations, will burthen 
their constituents with any extraordinary weight of taxation: we 
have already four ships of the line, nine or ten stout frigates, very 
nearly the requisite number of sloops, brigs, &c. and one steam 
frigate. Almost one half of the force is already created, and we 
have a revenue of forty, fifty, and some say, sixty millions a year. 


* Rumours of the failure of this most important invention have unaccountably 
prevailed in many parts of this country. But recent experiments, at New: York, 
have set the question at rest. It is now no longer a doubtful experiment. 
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Prepared in this way, the disposition of the force above spect- 
fied, which is recommended by the authority we before alluded to, 
on the eve of a war is to place ten ships of the line, two frigates, 
one brig, two schooners, two steam vessels, and two galleys in the 
Chesapeake ; two ships of the line, fifteen frigates, ten sloops of 
war, brigs and schooners, one steam vessel, and ten galleys at 
Newport. Ten sloops of war, brigs and schooners, one steam ship, 
and five galleys at New-York ; one brig, one schooner, one steam 
ship, and five galleys in the Delaware ; one steam ship and five 
galleys at New-London; one schooner, one steam ship, ane ive 
galleys at New-Bedford ; two brigs, one schooner, one steam ship, 
and five barges, at the mouth of the Mississippi, and the remaining 
force at Boston and Portsmouth. 

Having made this disposition of the naval force, it is recom- 
mended to despatch fifteen frigates and sloops of war, brigs and 
schooners, singly, and in various different directions, which, for 
obvious reasons, cannot be particularized, to annoy the commerce 
of the enemy, with orders to return to port the moment their pro- 
visions are consumed, and equip and proceed to sea again. An 
arrangement of this kind would perplex the enemy, and embar- 
rass his operations more effectually, we believe, than any other 
that could be devised, and completely effect the object which it 
is the desire of this essay to prove can be attained with our pre- 
sent resources—namely, the protection of our coasts and com- 
merce, and the effectual annoyance of our enemy. From the con- 
centration of our ships of the line in the Chesapeake, where they 
would be protected against a superior force by batteries at the 
rendezvous, he would be entirely embarrassed in his mode of ope- 
ration. If he continued on our coast, he must necessarily concen: 
trate his force to guard against an attack from our ships of the line. 
In doing this he would of course be precluded from giving any 
effectual blow either to our coast, or trade, and in the mean time 
our frigates and light vessels will be taking and destroying his 
merchant ships in both hemispheres, even at the mouths of his 
own harbours. The effect of these captures would be to oblige 
him in a little time to draw off his force for the protection of his 
own commerce, which would suffer in proportion to its magnitude 
and interest. Our country trade would then be without any ma- 
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terial embarrassment, and the intercouse between the most extreme 
parts of the republic remain uninterrupted. In an inquiry of this 
nature, it ought also to be kept in view, that to maintain twelve 
Ships of the line perpetually on our coast, an enemy must neces- 
sarily have twenty four, and even then the chances of war, the 
casualties of the seas, will render the keeping up that number ex- 
tremely uncertain and precarious. When in addition to this it is 
also remembered that the maintenance of enemy’s ships at such a 
distance from Europe, is at least three times greater than that of 
supporting ours, it is no unpardonable presumption to believe, that 
no European power, would venture to infringe upon our maritime 
rights, if they were guarded in the manner we have ventured to 
recommend. 

Having stated the force we consider adequate to the puposes of 
protection and annoyance, of national honour and individual secu- 
rity, the next inquiry naturally is, into the expense of building, 
and keeping up such an armament in time of war. The cost of 
building, it is computed, will be not more than ten millions and a 
half, and that of maintaining the whole, in time of actual service, 
about six and a half millions of dollars, which is little more than 
his majesty, the King of Great Britain, receives annually, to keep 
up his state, and for the maintenance and support of his household 
merely. It should be remembered that more than one third of the 
force above required is already in existence, and that the cost of 
preserving it in time of peace is comparatively nothing to that es- 
timated as necessary in time of war. ‘To all these expenses the 
resources of the United States are fully equal; the computed re- 
yenue of the present year exceeds the whole estimated cost of 
building these ships, more than five fold, and the expense of main- 
taining them in actual service, almost ten times told. But admit- 
ting this were not the case, in legislating for a country like ours, 
in marking out a line of policy becoming her future destiny, we 
should look forward to what she will be ina few years. We 
should bear in mind that while other countries are declining into 
the vale of years, ours has not yet reached her meridian, but is 
marching with a pace rapid as steady, to wealth, strength, and im- 
portance ; and that her progress depends not upon impulses acci- 
dental or temporary, but on causes arising from, and inseparably 
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connected with, natural and political advantages, the operation of 
which is uniform and inevitable. Among these advantages none 
are more palpable than the means of creating and supporting a navy. 
The country furnishes the materials for ships,* and our people, 
spread along the oceans, bays, and mighty lakes and rivers, wash- 
ing almost every man’s doors, acquire in early life an aptitude for 
the profession of a sailor. It is perhaps owing to the early habit 
of being accustomed to the perils of the watery element, that our 
seamen become the most hardy, active, expert, and adventurous of 
any inthe world. Neither dangers known, or unknown, deter 
them from entering upon the most perilous enterprises in pursuit 
of fortune, and they are seen in the remotest regions of the earth, 
from the scorching coast of Africa, to the arctic circle, where the 
sun is visible at midnight. ‘Their number is increasing every day 
in proportion to the population of the country, which advances in 
a ratio without parallel, and to the extension of a commerce that 
is without limit or perspective. When in addition to these ad- 
vantages, we take into consideration the immense revenues and 
government domains possessed by our government, which does not 
waste its wealth in bribes, pensions, sinecures, or secret-service 
money, but is constituted upon principles of rigid economy, what 
are we not authorized to anticipate, if the people will that such 
things shall be done ? 

The next objection to the existence and support of a navai 
establishment, such as we have endeavoured to demonstrate will 
be sufficient for every future emergency, is, that the United States 
have no community of interest in the creation of a navy ; that 
some portions cf the union are without the sphere of its protection, 
and that, consequently, it would be unjust to oblige them to parti- 
cipate in the burthen of supporting an armament from which they 
never can derive any benefit. Even if this view of the subject 
were true in fact, still such reasoning disgraces the intellect in 
which it was engendered. In the eye of the enlarged and liberal- 
minded politician, who looks neither to the north or the south, the 


* Ina late conversation with a distinguished American diplomatist, M. Talley- 
rand, on being told that the United States would soon have at least twelve ships of 
the line, replied gravely ‘* Twelve ! you cannot find timber in your whole country 
for that number.” Such is the gross ignorance of the most enlightened European . 
politicians with respect to this country. 
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east or the west, the interior or the exterior, the United States 
form one great body, animated and impelled by one soul ; having 
one great community of interest—one common feeling of national 
glory. If such are not the ligaments that bind us together, to 
what purpose did the separate members give up a portion of the 
rights which they previously possessed ; or why did they devest 
themselves of privileges, the resignation of which was to be 
followed by no corresponding benefits ? 

But t his reasoning on the separate interests of the different 
parts of this great confederation, erroneous as it is in every in- 
stance, is most peculiarly so as respects the object of this Essay. 
Every portion of the United States is more or less interested in 
the security of our commerce, and the protection of our coasts. 
The price of every production of our country, even in the remot- 
est regions, is materially dependent on the risk and danger in 
transporting it to foreign markets ; and even if no other duty im- 
pelled us, the common tie of brotherhood and humanity is suffi- 
cient to create aninterest in the security of those who are exposed 
to the dangers from which we ourselves are happily exempted. 
But we are willing to concede this last point, and to consider this 
question as one of mere narrow self interest, because even so con- 
sidered, the objections are not tenable. Wherever we can resort 
to experience, reasoning is mere foppery, and as we before observy- 
ed, one of the great advantages arising from our late contest is 
the precious experience derived both from our successes and de- 
feats. 

During that contest, the whole of our western and northwest- 
ern frontier, was either invaded or menaced with invasion. The 
victory of Perry on lake Erie, and that of Macdonougb on Cham- 
plain, in a great measure arrested the evil, and sayed the first from 
actual suffering, the latter from evils which, but for this, would 
certainly have been inflicted. Here is demonstration of the im- 
portance of a naval force employed on the lakes ; and it is equally 
demonstrable, that a force, giving adequate protection to our ma- 
ritime frontier, would leave the government at full liberty to em- 
ploy its land forces in defence of the inland borders, or in carry- 
ing the war into the territory of the Indians and their allies. There 


‘ °is a mutual action and re-action from either, and whatever re- 


‘ fieves the one from the danger of invasion, operates equally in 
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enabling the other to defend itself and annoy its enemy. While, 
therefore, the maritime states should concede to the interior an 
adequate force for every purpose of defence against the enemies 
to whom they are exposed on the land, the others would do well 
to return the compliment by consenting to contribute their proper 
proportion, to such means as are necessary to guard their fellow- 
citizens in another quarter, from the perils of the seas. ‘This 
would be much better than railing at each other, or, on the one 
hand, accusing government of wasting the resources necessary 
to the defence of one part of the union, in fruitless attempts to car- 
ry the war intoan enemy’s territory, or repining, on the other hand, 
at contributing to the support of a navy which would protect the 
‘territory exposed in consequence of this division of the national 
force. 

Experience has amply demonstrated, that, in the present iron 
age of the world, when the nations of Kurope seem to be re- 
lapsing again into that state of society in which war becomes the 
means of acquiring plunder rather than glory, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to keep alive, in our country, the elements of efficient de- 
fence. It is, we think, extremely probable, that for some years 
to come, wars will be frequent in the world, and bloody revolu- 
tions common. The contest between the hereditary and elective 
principle of government, is not yet finally decided ; and its deci- 
sion, though dependent essentially upon the question of the pro- 
gress or the debasement of human intellect, will finally be settled, 
not by reasonings in the closet, but by bloody contests. The 
commercial system makes neighbours of the most distant nations, 
unites them in bonds of friendship, or brings them together as ri- 
vals in the same pursuit. A war between any two nations of Eu- 
rope, generally involves, in the end, the majority of the greater 
states, and the lesser ones are obliged to become parties, either 
through the operation of a vehement ambition on the part of their 
little kings to imitate their betters, or from being bribed or bullied 
out of their neutrality. ‘The fire which is thus lighted up in the 
old, will hardly fail of being communicated to the new world, just 
as the plague is by our merchant ships, and whether willing and 
prepared, or not, we shall be obliged to enter the lists in de- 
fence of our rights. There is another feeling which will operate 
Voz. Vi. New Series. A} 
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against our neutralily ; we mean the bitter antipathy toward us che- 
rished by the presentrace of trembling despots in Europe. Here is 
the only spot in which power has been repulsed in the crusade against 
the rights of the human race. It is here, that all the calumnies 
published by their hirelings against the sacred principle of free- 
dom, are refuted by the chastened liberty, the smiling contents 
the diffused intelligence, the animated activity, the unexampled 
plenty, that reigns in every region, and pervades every class of 
beings in this unequalled country. As these consumers of the 
inheritance, these invaders of the sacred birthright of man, con- 
template at a distance this land, teeming with all the blessings of 
nature, and promising all the elegancies of art, like the first im- 
mortal victim of an insatiate love of power, when he saw afar off 
the paradise of our first parents, they, too, wither with buruing 
spleen, and their first wish is to destroy the happiness which, as 
they cannot themselves partake, they cannot endure that others 
should enjoy. 

That standing armies, such as are adequate to the exigencies 
which we are probably fated to encounter, are dangerous to the 
public liberty, the history of the world demonstrates. Wher- 
ever there are great standing armies, the people, relying on them 
for defence and protection, grow enervated and unwarlike, ready to 
fall an easy prey ; while, from their habits of blind subordination, 
the soldiers become machines in the hands of ambitious leaders. 
But in a country like this, where the habitual economy of the 
government, and the spirit of all its institutions, are hostile to the 
existence of a standing army in time of peace, it must necessarily 
happen, that great armies will come to be disbanded, as at the con- 
clusion of the revolutionary war; when nothing but the influence 
of our great chief prevented those arms that had protected us, 
from being turned against the bosom of the country. 

Now, the distinction between a soldier and sailor is this: A 
soldier, in acquiring the habits of his profession, for the most 
part, loses those that are essential to the pursuit of every other, 
and, consequently, when he is discharged, is entirely unfitted 
for the pursuits necessary to his subsistence. He will, conse- 
quently, very often become idle, poor, and discontented, and, as 
such, a fit instrument in the establishment of a military despotism. 
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Feeling this to be the fate which awaits them, soldiers are easily 
excited to acts of outrage against the civil authority, and gradu- 
ally prepared to take advantage of their numbers, their discipline, 
and the occupation of those strong holds, that are considered the 
keys and fetters of the country, aud are generally confided to the 
proieciion of regular troops, to do what has often been done, and 
will be done again—subjugate the country they had saved from 
its enemies. ‘That such is very often the result of disbanding 
large armies is undeniable, and such consequences arise, not from 
the soldier being worse than other men, but because he is placed 
in situations of greater trial and temptation. The profession of 
a sailor, on the contrary, exposes him to none of these tempta- 
tions, and few of the facilities we have enumerated. While serv- 
ing his country in war, he is qualifying himself the better to 
pursue his profession in peace; and his discharge from the ser- 
vice only throws him into one where there is less danger, and 
higher wages. There is, consequently, no danger to be appre- 
hended from his idleness, discontent, or poverty. But even if 
his dismissal did occasion these results, his peculiar habits, and 
modes of warfare, do not give him those advantages on land that 
are possessed by soldiers regularly organized, and accustomed 
to act in great bodies. An army that would be competent to the 
purposes of defence, we have above enumerated, (if such a thing 
were possible,) would be dangerous to our freedom; but from a 
navy adequate to them all, no possible injury to the public liberty 
could be reasonably apprehended. A navy would be a rallying 
point for the affections of the people—it would create, mature, 
and preserve, what most we want—a national feeling, a national 
spirit: it would belong neither to the south nor the north, and, 
consequently, swallow up those little local partialities that foster 
interests exclusive of that for our country at large; it would con- 
stitute the strongest bond of union, the bond of national pride, 
and introduce into the hearts of all, the dearest communion, that 
of national glory. 

These sentiments have nothing to do with party, for in such a 
cause we should be ashamed to feel or express a sentiment that 
was not exclusively inspired by the subject on which we have 
ventured to deliver an opinion. In giving this opinion, no other 
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motive has governed us, than a warm and steady wish to serve 
the permanent happiness and prosperity of a country deservedly 
dear to all: a country possessing every claim to our affection, and 
doubly rivetted by unmerited calumnies, and undeserved aggres- 
sion. Every citizen ought now to be zealously anxious for her 
safety, glory, and happiness; and every citizen is firmly bound, 
by his attachment to the country of his birth or his adoption ; by 
his attachment to those pure principles of liberty, of which 
she is the only refuge; by the memory of the happiness he has 
enjoyed in her bosom; by the hope that his posterity may suc- 
ceed to that inheritance; and by his devotion to those excellent 
institutions, that lay at the root of all that is good in the exercise 
of human power, to uphold, defend, and vindicate the means 
which he believes best adapted to enable our country to repose 
in future in the lap of honourable security. 

Hope is the leading string of youth; memory the staff of age. 
{t is for young nations like ours, to enjoy the present with thank- 
fulness—to look to the future with animated confidence. Even now 
we see, far as the eye can reach, or even imagination extend, a 
grand and powerful association of rxEEMEN spreading over our 
immense region, not like the desulfory empire of the ancient or 
the modern Alexander, composed of numerous distinct tribes of 
barbarians, animated by hereditary hatred; without the common 
ties of language, laws, manners, religion, civilization, or mutual 
happiness, but possessing the same manners with little diversity ; 
speaking one universal language ; obeying the same laws ; and 
bowing before the same altars. We see this free people presented, 
on the one hand, with a boundless theatre for activity and enter- 
prise in the ocean that dashes on their shores; and, on the other, 
an exhaustless field for laborious industry in those territories, 
where the axe of the woodman and the crash of the falling tree 
has never been heard. Lending our minds to the charms of an antici- 
pation founded on the authority of the past, we behold these 
people spreading info the interminable wilderness, not like the 
youthful swarm of bees, never to return, and never to remember 
the parent hive, but carrying with them, not only the habits, 
names, and institutions, but the memory and the affections that 
bind them to the spot of their nativity. ‘They form, not new na- 
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tions, but new communities: divided by distance, but united by 
kindred blood, and connected by those feelings that constitute 
what is called nature in the heart of man. 

Pursuing this train of animating anticipation, we contemplate 
this people increasing in numbers beyond example, without avoid- 
ing or jostling each other ; without clashing in the daily pursuits of 
life, or feeling the want of those comforts which the monopoly of the 
rich filches from the necessities of the poor. We are led to com- 
pare their situation with that of the same class of people in the 
country to which we are accustomed to be referred for examples 
of national freedom and happiness, and where the change from 
gilt to covered buttons, the disuse of any common appendage of 
dress, or the most trifling caprice of fashion, throws thousands of 
industrious workmen out of bread, and drives them into savage 
riot. There, when driven from one path of industry, no resource 
remains to the labourer, because every other is preoccupied, and 
overstocked—while in this ample country a thousand avenues are 
open before him, and the period is far distant indeed when there 
will be a spot, where, in any circumstance, the industrious labour- 
er cannot obtain the means of comfortable subsistence. When thus 
we sum up a few of the actual and anticipated means of glory and 
happiness that lie open before us, surely it is not too much to say, 
that there never was a country better worth defending, nor one 
better able to defend itself, without loading the people with any 
extraordinary burthen, or maintaining establishments dangerous to 
the public liberty. 











STATE OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 


Actual state and condition of the British Navy on the first day of 
January, 1813, compiled from an Expose addressed to the Lords of 
the Admiralty, by Captain William Layton of the Royal Navy; a 
copy of which is now in the possession oi the Commissioners of the 
United States’ Navy. 


Number of First Rates, from 100 to 120 guns.—Total, 15. 


Of which, unfit for service, ; ° ° ° ‘ ‘ . 4 
Building, . , , ‘ ‘ ‘ , 5 
Fit for service, or inordinary, ‘ : : ° ° 6 

Total, 15 





Number of Second Rates, of 98 guns.—Total, 20. 
Of which, two were irreparable, eo bai ° , — 


Fourth Rates, of 50 guns.—Total, 21. 
Of which, are decayed and unfit for service, ; 7° 
Store ships, . ° ; ; ° , - . , : 3 
Troop ships, , : ; ‘ ; ‘ : : : 2 
Building, ; ‘ ‘ , ° > , ‘ ; 4 
Effective, or in ordinart Yy i ete * + «ee 


Total, 24 


Unfit for sea, < ; : ‘ , : : ‘ ‘ 5 } 
Defective, ; ‘ ; ° ‘ ‘ : ° ° ‘ 3 4 
Building, ‘ : ‘ : , ‘ : 3 q 
Fit for service, or in ordinary, ‘ ‘ ; : ‘ Leer 
Total, <0 a 
Number of Third Rates, of 80 zuns.—Total, 15. i 
Of which, one was ineffective, : ; 1 a 
Unfit for service, . ‘ ‘ : ° ; , , : q *y 
Decaved, ; ; . , ; , ; ; P 4 be 
Hulk, ; , , ; ‘ . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 ie 
Building, ee a ae ee ar a Tee Pe q 
Effective, or in ordinary, : : ‘ ; 3 & 
Total, 15 a 
Third Rates, of 74 guns.—Total, 159. 
Of which, unfit for service, ; ‘ ; ° — 
Decayed, , ; ; ‘ ; . ‘ - oe 
Defective and rotting, co » « «© ~ ©. SP. 
Repairing, CS a a a ae ae a 7 
Building, : ; : . ; , : <a Lb} 
Effective, or in ordinary, ie dk er ‘ ee a 
Total, 159 r 
Fourth Rates, of 64 guns.—T otal, 38. ; 
Of which, ineffective and unfit forservice, . ; 4 4 
Decayed, ; ; ; ; : ‘ ; : ; 25 j 
Hulks, ° , : , , , , : ‘ , 2 yn 
Troop ships, . : ‘ ; : . ‘ ; ; 2 3 
Effective, or in ordinary, ° : : , ‘ : 4 
Total, 38 : 
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Fifth Rates, of 44, currying 56 guns.—Total, ll. 


Of which, decayed, ameunati and unfit for service, : 4 
Store -hips, : ‘ ‘ e ° ; ; ° ‘ 3 
Hospita! ships, ‘ . , 2 
Effective, or in ordinary, : ° 2 
Total, ik 

Fifth Rates of 32, mounting 38 guns.—Total, 39. 
Of which, decayed, ineffective, and unfit for service, . . 12 
Condemned, and worn out, . ; ; , Fi oh 2 
Repairing, é ; ; ‘ ; ‘ ; , , 2 
Troop and store ships, ‘ nae . . ; ps Y 
kffective, or in ordinary, ; , ‘ . ‘ -- 2a 
Total, 39 

Frigates of 36, mounting 44 guns.—Total, 78. 
Of which, decayed, ineffective, and unfitfor service, . ; 
Worn out, ° , ‘ ‘ ° : ‘ ‘ ; ‘ i 
Repairing, roe I 
Building, ° . W 


Kiéfective, or in ordinary, 


56 








Total, 73 


Frigates of 38, mounting 46 guns.—-T otal, 80. 
Of which, decayed, ; ‘ : Pe 


Store ships, ; ; / ' ‘ . ; ; 2 
Building, . ‘ ; : pg ee 
Effective, or in ordinary, knee | he Ue) See 

Total, 30 


Frigates of 28, mounting 34 guns.—Total, 15. 


Of which, decayed and ineffective, ; ; , 8 
Effective, or in ordinary, ; . ° ° ‘ 7 
Total, 15 

Vessels of War, the actual state and condition of which are not specified. 
Ships of 24 guns, “ae re oie Seat ; Total, 7 


Ships of 22 guns, 


Total, & 
Sloops of War, number not stated. 


Note.—It is to be observed, that of the ships classed as “ effective,” 

a very great proportion are in ordinary, and probably decayed and 

unfit for service; because, if they were not entirely defective, 

there would be no necessity for building new vessels of the same class. 

Allowing, however, that this is not the case, the numbers will stand 
as follows : 

First Rates, of 100 to 120 guns, 


. , . 6 
Second do of 98 do . ; 4 ‘ ; ‘ 7 
Third do 80 do , : ’ ; : ‘ 3 
Third do 74do ;: ; ae 
Fourth do 64 do , — 
Fourth do 50 do , : 2 
Fifth do 44 do. , : ‘ ‘ - 2 
Fitth do 32 de . : ‘ s : . 
Frigates, 36 do, : . ; - & 
Frigates, a. ., pit” lie aaa « gigs Ee 
Frigates, 28do.. ° ° ‘ ° ° 7 
Vessels, 24do . ; : 4 ; ‘ 7 
Ditto sé . : ; - : ; 6 


Total, 242 





POETRY. 


HEALTH, AN ALLEGORY. 


(ORIGINAL: ) 
For the Analectic Magazine. 


Fancy, hast thou lately seen 
A vig’rous youth of graceful mien, 
With glowing cheek of ruddiest hue, 
And eye of mild ethereal blue ? 


Of manly form and sprightly air, 
And clust’ring locks of auburn hair, 
His teeth, like purest iv’ry white, 
His feet as wanton zephyr light ? 


His name is Health—he ne’er is found 
In dissipation’s giddy round, 

Where idle folly casts away 

The pearl of time from day to day ; 


Where Luxury, in gaudy vest 

And folly’s tinsel trappings drest, 
Burters his vigour, bloom, and ease, 
For visage wan and tott’ring knees ; 


But in the fresh’ning woodland’s shade, 


Near silver stream or breezy glade, 
At blush of dawn he loves to rove, 
Wakening the music of the grove. 


Upon the mountain’s airy height 

In humble cot of snowy white 

He dwells, with Temperance, and Joy, 
And Exercise, a smiling boy. 


There Age, as if in manhood’s prime, 
Laughs at the wrinkles of old time, 


And cheer’d by Health, is blithe and gay, 


Till nature beckons him away. 
Charleston, S. €. 
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DOMESTIC LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


Our collection of Volcanic minerals has been lately enlarged by 
the addition of some specimens collected on the summit of Teneriffe, by 
John Ogden Dey. Esq. of New-York. ‘They consist, in part, of calca- 
reous tufa, naked sulphur, calcareous sulpharets of lime, (gypsum,) 
and sulpharets of clay, (alum,) all procured from the crater of that 
stupendous height. ‘This gentleman performed his expedition, with 
a party of friends, on the auth and 30th August, 1814. From aslight 
inspection of Mr. Dey’s journal, we are satisfied of his talent for ob- 
servation and power of description, as well as of his enterprising spi- 
rit. It would be worthy of publication and perusal in connexion with 
other narratives of similar undertakings. 


There has lately been published at Newburyport, Mass. an octavo 
volume, entitled Biographical Accounts of distinguished Officers in the 
U.S. Navy. It is stated in the title page to be compiled by a Mr. 
Folsom, but, in truth, the far greater part of the volume is merely a 
reprint of the biographical sketches contained in the former volumes 
of this Magazine ; the compiler, however, has not thought proper 
to give his readers any intimation of this circumstance. ‘The re- 
mainder of the book is made out by similar extracts, taken with as 
little ceremony from the Port-Folio and other publications. 


In a former number (Vol. V. p 347,) we announced the first volumes 
of the proposed Boston edition of Ernesti’s Cicero, in twenty or 
twenty-two vols. 12mo. Since that time several additional volumes 
have been published, and the work continues in every respect to an- 
swer the expectations whicb we then formed ofit. Ernesti’s edition of 
Cicero needs no praise of ours to add to its well-established reputa- 
tion, and the neatness and convenience of the present reimpression 
of it are sufficiently obvious on the slightest inspection The gene- 
ral opinion which we ventured to pronounce on the typographical ac- 
curacy of this edition was founded on a cursory examination of the 
volumes then published ; this is now fully confirmed by a more criti- 
cal perusal of various parts of the first seven volumes. We cannot 
quite bestow upon them that rare title of “ immaculate books,” which 
is so glorious and precious in the eyes of book collectors, but they are 
far more accurate than the last and best German edition of Ernesti; 
most of the typographical errors of Ernesti being corrected, and the 
few that remain are, generally, of fhe most trivial kind. 

This very correct and elegant American edition of Cicero, which 
is meant as a specimen of complete series of the Scriptores Romani, 
gives us great pleasure; in the first place, because it is a favourable 
indication of the progress of literary taste among us, and, secondly, be- 
cause there is a portion of the European literary world with whom 
a valuable critical edition of all the Latin classics will add more to 
our national reputation than the invention of the steam-hoat, the de- 
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fence of New Orleans, or the victories of the lakes. And though we 
do not exactly agree with the scholars of Oxford in their exclu- 
sive admiration of classical learning, we glory in the confidence that 
there is no department of learning or of the arts which our young re- 
public wiil long leave untried, or try without success. 


Wait and Son, Boston, have receatly published an original work, 
entitled Sketch:s of Epidem:c Diseases in the State of Vermont, from its 
Selliement to 1815; to which are added Remarks on Pulmonary Con- 
sumption, by Joseph A. Gallup, M. D. of Woodstock, Vt. 8vo. pp. 
419. This book is respectable in a literary point of view, and 
valuable asa collection of facts. Of the correctness of its medical doc- 
trines we can offer no opinion. 


T. Brown, Boston, proposes to publish, by subscription, a work to 
be called the Military Chroutele, giving particular accounts of all the 
battles fought by the armies ofthe U.S. from the battle of Tippecanoe, 
with the Indians, (Nov. 7. 1811,) to the def-at of the British at New- 
Orleans. It will be printed in one 8vo. volume of about 500 pages, 
price, in boards, 2 dols. 

Telletson and Weld have in the press a Picture of Boston, giving 
an account of its institutions, buildings. &c. &c. on the plan of the 
Pictures of London, Paris, Liverpool, and New-York. 


J. Haddock, of Hartford, is about to publish a volume of Sermons 
on practical subjects, by Edward D. Griffin, D. D. of Newark, N. J. 


Curtis & Co. Albany, are about to publish, Leliers written during 
three years : esidence in Chili, containing an account of the revolutionary 
struggle in that province, an original work, by Samuel B. Johnson, an 
American citizen, who was for some time in the service of the patriots. 


Mercein & Co. New-York, are reprinting the Speeches of Charles 
Fox, from the last London edition, compiled under the inspection of 


Lord Erskine 


C. W. Eddy, M. D. New-York, is engaged in preparing for publi- 
cation a new elementary work containing the principles of Botany and 
vegetable Physiology, illustrated from the works of Linnaeus, Wildenow, 

Smith, and Lenebrer, with a new arrangement of the class Cry ptoga- 
mia. It will be printed in 8vo. illustrated with thirteen explanatory 


plates. 


Joseph Coppinger, of New York, has lately written, and will soon 
publish, a small treatise, ent tled, The American Practical Brener and 
Tanner. This has been drawn up by the Author after an experience 
of twenty-five years in the Brewing and Malting Business, and will 
doubtles. be found useful to those concerned in Brewing, Malting, and 
Tanning. ‘The different processes are given with fidelity and exact- 
ness, and some at least will be found new and interesting. Some 
papers translated from the transactions of the academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences at Paris, may afford useful hints to the 'T'anners of this country. 
By this method, the heaviest soal leather can be completely tanned in 
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twenty-one days, which,in the old way, takes from twelve to eighteen 
months, and calf skias can be tanned in three or four days, which usual- 
ly took six or eight months. ‘The volume will contain the process of 
brewing Porter, Pale Ale, Table Beer, &c. ; also, remarks on the con- 
struction of vats, breweries and malt houses, the mode of raising hops, 
preparing seed barley for sowing, malting Indian corn, &c. &c. 


Dr. R. Bayard, professor of obstetrics in the medical faculty of Queens 
College, will shortly publish, 4 treatise on some of the most important 
cases in Midnifery, with observations on the 'Miseases of Women, and 
the effects of Medicine in the puerperal stale. 


Conrad & Co. Philadelphia. are printing 4 Manual of Mineralogy, by 
Arthur Aikin. A succinct analytical notice of the original English 
edition of this useful book may be found in our August number. 


In a former number (See Analectic Magazine, vol. 5. p. 173,) we 
inserted a brief statement of the planof a course of lectures delivered 
by John Bristed, Esq. at New-York, during the winter of 1814, 1815. 
This gentleman has again entered upon the same field of useful and 
honourable literary exertion,and intends soon to commence a second 
course of public lectures, of which he has drawn up the following a- 
nalysis. 

“'lhe Prospectus, published in the year 1814, presents a general 
outline of the track of lecturing intended to be pursued, ultimately, 
if health, opportunity, and public encouragement shall permit. ‘The 
present Analysis is designed to give a more particular account of the 
first course of general lectures. 

The Introductory Lecture will exhibit a full exposition of the whole 
course; much detail in the present analysis is therefore unnecessary. 
It will be first attempted to explain the causes of the scantiness and 
the unpopularity of Metaphysical studies, and to point out the best 
mode of cultivating that very important and interesting branch of hu- 
man science. As connected with, and essentially benefited by, the 
study of metaphysics, it is then recommended to pursue a course of 
History, of Biography, and of Voyages and Travels ; the best modes 
of writing and of studying, which are explained. An opportunity is 
then taken to make a practical application of the preceding elemen- 
tary observations to the character and condition of the people of the 
United States; together with historical allusions to the condition and 
character of the European nations, both ancient and modern ; all tend- 
ing to prove, that the most intimate connexion subsists between the 
permanent national power of every country, and the aggregate a- 
mount of its general intelligence. 

It is then endeavoured to investigate the means, by which individual 
students may best cultivate their own natural faculties ; so as to enable 
them to profit most by the plan of study which has been marked out 
in its elementary principles, and enforced by practical illustrations : 
for instance, the great advantages resulting from the habit of wri/ing 
down all our acquired knowledge, whether derived from observation, 
or from reading, or from reflection, or from conversation, are par- 
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ticularly set forth, and earnestly inculeated. The chief constituents 
of inteilectual greatness are then explained; and the best means of 
developing the powers of native genius pointed out. ‘These means 
are illustrated by biographical sketches of the intellectual career of 
Dr. Adam Smith, the political economist, and of Dr. Robertson, the 
historian ; occasion being taken to mark out the great features of 
difference between ancient and modern systems of legislation ; and 
also to trace the chief practical lines of historical composition. 

Considered as the most important branch of moral philosophy, an 
inquiry is then made into the effects of infidelity upon the conduct 
and fortunes of individuals, and upon the character and destiny of na- 
tions; the elementary propositions being all supported by a regular 
induction of facts, derived from ancient and modern history. The 
career of nations is then explored by the light of political economy, in 
the general acceptation of that comprehensive term; in order to as- 
certain by what best means of military and naval prowess, of diplo- 
matic skill, of financial wisdom, of municipal policy, a couatry can be 
most speedily aggrandized, most permanently exalted. This inquiry 
is traced through asummary analysis of the principal institutions and 
exploits of ancient Greece and Rome, of feudal Europe, of modern 
France, modern Russia, and modern England ; more especially, the 
military, the diplomatic, and the financial systems of England, Russia, 
and France, are examined ; and those branches of study by w hich 
the quickest, and most intimate acquaintance with the causes of the 
crowth and decline of nations may be acquired, are pointed out. 

The concluding lecture enumerates. those subjects which yet re- 
main to be discussed, in order to complete the outline traced in the 
general prospectus, published in the year 1814. 'The whole course 
will consist of jifly-siz lectures, of which two will be delivered in each 
week, beginning in November, 1815, and continuing until the whole 
course shall be finished. 

The introductory lecture to the second course will give a full ac- 
count of the track intended to be pursued in the course of lectures on 
law ; in which it is designed to follow the same course, in regard to 
American | w, which Blackstone has pursued with respect to the 
municipal law of England, in his deservedly celebrated commentaries. 
The constitu,;ional law of the United States, contained in the federal 
and state con stitutions, will be first expounded ; then the statute and 
common law of the state of New-York will be exhibited in the same 
order as the Eng lish law is laid down in Blackstone’s Commentaries ; 
and the points of agreement, of distinction, and of opposition, between 
the legal codes of New-York and of England, as evidenced in the 
statutes and in the common law reporters, will be noticed. 

The same plan will be pursued, in respect to the statutes and re- 
porters of the United States, and of the several separate states ; until 
a complete digest of American Jurisprudence shall be displayed ; so 
that it is hoped the student may be maierially assisted in his efforts 
to become an American lawyer : that is to say, well acquainted with 
the legal codes of the different states ; and, therefore, better qualified 
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to contribute his aid towards the improvement of the municipal sys- 
tems of America, according to the best lights of political philosophy, 
and growing civilization. 

The first fifty lectures of the law course will be delivered during 
the ensuing winter; beginning on the first Tuesday in November, 
1815, and delivering two lectures every week, until the whole course 
be finished. It is intended to deliver fifiy additional lectures every 
succeeding winter. until the whole proposed course, embracing the 
constitutional, statute, and common law of the United States, and of 
the separate states of America, shall be accomplished. 


A number of the citizens of Charleston have formed a Soci- 
ety under the title of the Literary and Philosophical Sociely of 
South-Carelina, with a view to promote Literary and Philosophical 
investigation, to encourage the improvement of the Arts and Scien- 
ces, and to obtain and diffuse whatever information can reflect light 
on the Civil, Political, or Natural History of their country. The ob- 
jects embraced by the society are indicated by the classes into which 
it has distributed its members. They are as follow : 

1. Mathematics, and Mechanical Philosophy. 2. Chemistry, in- 
cluding Electricity, Galvanism, and Mineralogy. 3. Zoology and 
Botany. 4. Anatomy, Surgery, Physiology, and Medicine. 5. Agri- 
culture and Rural Economy. 6. Manufactures, Commerce, and In- 
ternal Navigation. 7. History, Geography, Topography, and Antiqui- 
ties. 8. Belles Lettres, including Languages ancient and modern, 
and Education public and private. 9. Fine Arts. 

Accurate statements of the progress of national improvements, of 
our resources and our wants; results of actual and careful experi- 
ments in Science or in Art; researches into the Civil and Natural 
History of our country, its topography, its mineralogy, its botany, 
the present condition of its navigable streams, its agriculture and ru- 
ral economy; accounts of discoveries or improvements in any of 
the above departments of science will be gladly received; and 
from the communications which may be made the society ex- 
pects, from time to time, to publish such as may be most inter- 
esting, from their novelty, or valuable, from their application to the 
wants or conveniences of life. 

The society also intends to establish a Museum in the city of 
Charleston, for the purpose of collecting and exhibiting, for public 
instruction and amusement, all such objects as are most interesting, 
curious, or useful in nature or inart. Stephen Elliott, Esq. of Charles- 
ton, has been elected president, and has lately published an inaugural 
address, pointing out the objects of the institution. 


Messrs Darby & Bringier, whose important geographical work on 
Louisiana was announced in our July number, have since made ar- 
rangements with Mr. Melish, of Philadelphia, for the publication of it 
in numbers, in the following order: 

I. The State Map of Louisiana, accompanied with a Geographical 
Description of that country. Price 9 dollars. This Map is projected 
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on a scale of ten geographical miles to an inch, and will be hand- 
somely engraved on two large plates, each about 30 inches by 24, and 
printed on fine vellum paper, handsomely coloured. The Geogra- 
phical Description will form about 400 pages 8vo. handsomely printed 
On fine paper. 

Ii. General Map of the United States and contiguous British and 
Spanish possessions, with a Geographical Description. Price 7 dollars. 
This part of the work is selected as the second number, because it 
has a very important connexion with the view of Louisiana, and will 
be ready in time to accomvany the map of that country. The map 
is projected ona scale of 60 miles to aninch, and includes the whole 
Louisiana territory, showing its relation to the United States, and 
the contiguous British and Spanish possessions. {t will be handsome- 
ly engraved on 4 plaies; the whole Map will be about 4 feet 2, by 
3 feet 2 inches. It will be printed on fine vellum paper, and co- 
loured. ‘The Geographical Description will be handsomely print- 
ed in 8vo. corresponding with that of Louisiana. 

Ill. Map of Upper Louisiana, and a Geographical Description of that 
country. Price 9 dollars. The Map of this extensive and import- 
ant region is projected ona scale of 10 geographical miles to an 
inch, to correspond with that of Lower Louisiana. It will be hand- 
somely engraved on 6 plates, each about 23 by 21 inches. ‘The 
whole map will be about 5 feet 6 by 3 feet 6 inches, printed on fine 
vellum paper, and coloured, to correspond with the other maps. 
The Geographical Description, in an 8vo. volume, will accompany 
the map, in b-ards 

IV. Map of the Country between the State of Louisiana and the Span- 
ish Internal Provinces. 'This map is projected on the same scale as 
those of Upper and Lower Louisiana, with which it is meant to cor- 
respond. It will be engraved in the same manner, on one plate 30 
inches by 24, and will be printed on fine vellum paper, and colour- 
ed. Price 1 dollar. 

V. Historical Account of the Settlement, Progress, and Present Stale 
of Louisiana. 'This willbe comprised in one volume, octavo, contain- 
ing about 400 pages, and be delivered to subscribers in boards, price 


2 dollars. 


VI. Chart of the Mississippi and adjacent Waters, anda Description of 


the Events of the lale War, at New Orleans. 'The Chart will be neat- 
ly engraved on two plates, each about 31 inches by 22, the whole 
about 3 feet 8 by 2 feet 8 inches. It will be printed on fine vellum 
paper, and the forts will be coloured. ‘The Description will be in 
octavo, to correspond with the other works, and will be drawn with 
special reference to the Chart, describing the forts, passes, soundings, 
&c. The price of the Chart and Description will be 3 dollars, pay- 
able ondelivery. The price of the work, as arranged for publication 
in separate numbers, will amount to 30 dollars, but the price to sub- 
scribers, for the whole, will remain as originally fixed at Tyventy-five 
doliars. 

The prospectus of Messrs. Darby & Bringier’s work is accompani- 
ed with recommendations by Gen. Jackson, Gen. Gaines, and other 


very respectable names. 
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The very singular decay of the plum and the peach tree in va- 
rious parts of the United States, while it is a source of serious con- 
cern to the gardener and the epicure, has caused much curious 
speculation among the more scientific cultivators of natural know- 
ledge. Italmost seems to be established as a universal law, that there 
is a great system of revolution going on among fruits and trees as 
well as states and empires ; that plums and peaches are subject to the 
same mutations with popes and potentates. As every thing that can 
contribute to explain or to remedy this phenomenon is of value, we 
insert the following extract of a letter from St. Helena. The decay 
of the chestnut trees of that island may perhaps soon furnish a subject 
of scientific investigation, or of amusemeut, to theimprisoned Napo- 
leon. 

A Letter from St. Helena.— 1 take this opportunity of requesting 
your attention to a singular fact, in natural history, which has lately 
been noticed to me. On regretting the appearance of some stately 
chestnut trees near Mr. Doveton’s country house, which seemed to 
have been some time dead, I was assured, that within these last four 
or five years, the greater number of the chestnut trees, of every age, 
in this Island, have either died or are dying. On inspecting several 
at the Plantation House, in both these states, I could perceive no in- 
sects, nor any other source of destruction, beyond the ordinary in- 
dications of decay in an agedtree. 1 was long embarrassed by these 
singular phenomena, until it was accidentally mentioned, that on 
the first introduction of the chestnut, the rats had been so trou- 
blesome in the destruction of the seed, that it became an established 
practice, which has since been continued, to propagate the plant by 
means of suckers only. ‘This is the fact which I should wish you to 
investigate as a philosophical botanist. The theory of Mr. Knight, 
regarding the certain decay of all engrafted fruits, or such as are 
propagated by any other means than the seed, may receive an unex- 
pected illustration, in the singular fact which | have stated. In 
both cases, these dissevered portions of the original tree are destin- 
ed to follow the decay of their parent; and a theory which seems 
strange only to superficial observers, will be seen to accord with the 
beautiful simplicity of nature, in all her works. In vegetable, as in 
animal existence, limits are placed to the prolongation of individual 
life; and the species can be preserved by no other means than the 
reproduction of new individuals.” 


M. Werner, a German dramatist, some time ago wrote several tra- 
gedies founded on the life of Luther, and highly favourable to protes- 
tantism ; this M. Werner has for some time occupied the imaginations 
of the good Christians at Vienna, as much, or nearly as much, as 
the Congress itself. That assembly, indeed, treated on temporals on- 
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ly; M. Werner treats on spirituals. Once he depicted the princi- 
ples and effects of Lutheranism, with all the powers of his muse, and 
all the seductive colouring that his imagination could devise or em- 
ploy—now he glows with all the fervour of Catholicism, and horrors 
upon horrors rise at his command, to enshroud the shade of guilty 
Luther in the blackest darkness of despair and eternal night. 

The history of his conversion to the Church of Rome is this: 
He had repaired to Vienna for the purpose of amusing himself. some 
years back. One evening, he was fixed in deep contemplation on 
those gloomy masses which compose the gothic Cathedral of St. Ste- 
phen: suddenly, a door opened—torches glimmered—a priest car- 
ried the host in procession to a dying person ; struck with the sight, 
the poet felt a revolution in his internal sensations; his opinions felt 
the same revolution ; he went to Rome, abjured his Lutheranism, and 
reconciled himself to the Church, in the Basilica of St. Peter. As 
an act of penitence and expiation, he passed two years in eremitical 
seclusion at the foot of Mount Vesuvius. Now returned into Germa- 
ny, he displays his talent asa preacher, and his sermons, fraught with 
zeal for Catholicism, draw immense crowds. ‘This incident pre- 
sents a curious whole : In the morning, at the Church, the city 
en masse listens, admires, and repents: in the evening, at the theatre, 
the city en masse throngs the house, to see the Lutheran tragedies, 
composed by the same preacher who had moved their very souls in the 
morning! In vain does he declaim against his own plays: his audi- 
tors, intent on doing him justice as a poet, become his spectators also. 

Several of the foreign princes have formed part of his congrega- 
tion. A sepulchral voice, a pale countenance, haggard eyes, and fer- 
vid expressions, contribute to announce, in M. Werner, another St. 
Januarius He lodges with the order of the Servites; he continues 
a course of personal discipline of scourgings and other mortifications 
of the body; nevertheless, he does not refuse invitations to dinner 
when affectionately pressed; and he entertains charitable hope of 
being able to edify the company by his maxims, his observations, and 


his morals. 


Lately published, The Life of Philip Melanctho; comprising an Ac- 
count of the most Important Transactions of the Heformation. By F. 
A. Cox, A. M. 8vo. This volume affords a correct view of the life of 
this excellent man, and a tolerably compressed account of the refor- 
mation. It exhibits considerable industry, and is written with a 


commendable spirit of impartiality. 





